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HISTORY OF THE VELNADU CHIEFS. 

M. Rama Rao, b.a. (hons.), m.r.a.s. 

* 

These chiefs played a prominent part in the history of 
Telugu country for about a century between A. D. 1080 — 1186. T1 
mportance lies in the fact that they held the Telugu country from the 
iouthern banks of the Godavari down \i Nellore .from the time of the 
iccesionof Kulottunga and handed* over the sovereignty of the country to 
he Kakatiyas of Warangal. Thus they form a link between the Eastern 
Jhalukyas and the Kakatiyas in the history of the Telugu country. 

Early ANCESTRY: —Like many other dynasties, the Velnatju 
hiefs trace^ their ancestry from super-human beings. The following gods 
igure in it. 1 


, Vishrtu, 

I 

Brahma. 

I 

Chandra* 

1 

Budha. 


1 .No. 78$ ofcft Jr, IV, 
l 
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The Pithapuram pillar inscription 2 supplies the names of tfle 
ancestors* of the family. The fftst person Indrasena is said to have been 
adopted by Yudhishtira and ruled at KIrtifJura in the Madhyades&. 
After an interval of unspecified duration came Kirtivarman I. afysr 
another came Mallavarman, his son Rapa Durjaya I., his son Kirtivarman 
II., his son Rafla Durjaya II. and his son Kirti^rman III. It is hot 
possible to locate this KIrtipura. Kirtivarman is distinctly a Western 1 
Chalukyan name while Ranadurjaya sounds more like a title. It may not 
be wrong if we suppose that the ancestors of this family might have 
migrated from the west inU> the Telugu Country either during or in the 
wake of the invasions of Pullkesin II. and the establishment of the 
Vengi branch of the Chalukyan House. The names of these early 
ancestors indicate it. Kirtivarman Ill’s son was Malla I. who having 
helped Trilochana Pallava obtained possession of the Six Thousand country, 3 
The first reliable historical person of this family seems to be Meliya qr 

2 The following is the geneology of the Volnadu chiefs. Tho geneology will bo 
discussed at full length in a separate paper Soe Ep. Ind. IV, 35; Ep % Ind , IV, 270* 

Malla I 
Eriyavarman 
Kudyavarman I 
Idalli II 
Kudyavarman II 
Erraya 
NaniiT*Raja 

__________ 1 • • 

Panda Vedura ^ Qanda Gonka ^1 

_ Vedura II | 

Choda I 

I 

Gonka II 
Choda 1 1 
Genka III a 
Prithvisvara 
sSoe' 

"*.»• 

'T’&T T^s5)oO 

8. I. /*, IV# # No t % 


3 
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ft alia II A who was a follower and vassal of the Eastern Ch&lukyan king 
Clitlukya Bhlma II. From this time the Velnatfu Chiefs jise t« $-omiae*ite 
dhder the succeeding Chalifkyan rulers of Vengi as generals and ministers. 
Sffiy* or Exiyavartaan was a servant of Vishnuvardhana who is perhaps 
identical with Tftjaraja (A.D. 970) . Kudyavarman II. was a subordinate 
of Vimaladitya (A. P.,1011 — 1022) and ruled over the district of GudrahSra 
as a vassal . 5 Nanniraja, his grandson according to one source and 
brother according to another, was a general of the great Rajaraja, the 
patron ol: the Telugu poet Nannaya. The death of Rajaraja made 
remarkable changes in the history of both the # Chalukyan and the Vclnatfu 
families. 

RISK to POWER. Soon after the death of Rajaraja, there 
was chaos in the Vengi country. His brother Vijayaditya usurped the 
throne and drt>ve aw r ay Rajendra the heir-apparent. At this juncture 
Vikramaditva VI, the Western Chalukvan monarch invaded Vengi and 
subjugated the usurper. Mean while the dispossessed prince gathered 
^forces and inflicted a crushing defeat on his uncle but pardoned him. 
The # Chola king Rajendradeva died at this time and the young prince set 
his eyes on the Choja throne. Having reinstated his uncle as viceroy of 
Vengi, I^ajendra went to the south, and after strenuous fighting ascendec^ 
the throne in A I). 1070 under the title of Kutottunga I. Vijayaditya died 
in A. D. 1077 and from that date the Emperor was sending his sons as 
viceroys to Vengi.6 This afforded a splendid opportunity for the rise of 
the Velnadu Chieftains. As generals and ministers of these viceroys, 
they were the de facto sovereigns in Vengi. From the time of Vikrama 
Choja even this system of sending viceroys was discontinued and the 
Velnadu Chiefs were free. •« « 

During the second viceroyalty of Virachoda we hear that the 
Velnadu chief Vedura II. was hjs minister. By A. D. 1118 Vikramachoda 
the last of the viceroys left for the South. Taking advantage of this f 
Vikramaditya VI. invaded Vengi and temporarily reduced the Velnadu chief s 
to subjection. However, by 1124 Vikramachola seems to have re-conquered 
it. Vedura II. mentioned above so pleased his overlord by defeating a 
Pandyan king that Vikramachola rewarded him with the over-lordship of 

the territory between the Godavari and the Krishna . 7 

• 

4 No 1182 of 8. /. /. IW, 5 Ep. hid. 1Y, p. 32, 

6 Viceroys over Vengj under Kulottunga I. 

Vijayaditya 1070-1077 

Rajaraja 1077—1078 

Virachoda 1078 — 1081 

Rajaraja Choda Gangu 1084—1088 

Virachoda 1088—1093 

• * Vikranjachodh 1093 *1113 

% Ep. IV, p, 32 
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GONKA I., A. D. 1076 — 1117. Gonka is said to have rendered hfs 
overlord Significant service in tfne field of war and got reaffirmed as 
ruler of the 6000 country. 8 He was an ardent^ devotee of Siva a godU 
patron of learning.9 The Keyurabahucharitro.rii speaks highly of h£ s 
valour and enlightenment as its does about the political skill of his 
minister Nanduri Govindamatya. Prolinayaka was the c governor of Dharanu 
kota under Gonka 1. 10 

CHODA I., A.D. 1117 — 1 132. Gonka I. was succeeded by his son 
Choda I. who is variously known as Kulottunga Rajendra Choda or Choda 
Raja. During the last day#;, the emperor Kulottunga is said r to hav e 
adopted Choda I. and treated him as his own son and confirmed on him 
the rulership of Vengi. From the Ksyilrabahu charitrani we know that 
his minister was Kommana son of Govindamatya, «his father’s minister. 
Another of his ministers was a certain Narayana. This king is said to 
have had nine lakhs of money, ninety nine sturdy elephants and 
four thousand swift horses. Jt is important to note that the Western 
Chalukyan invasion of Vengi and its subsequent reconquest by Vikrama-i 
chola took place in this reign. 11 The Velnadu chief came into conflict 
with the Telugu Chodas for the first time in the reign of Choda T, for 
one of his subordinates — Kapa of Tuiiibarru — claims to have defeated a 
Siddhi Beta. 12 A chieftain of that name appears in the Telugu Choda 
geneology as Beta I. We also t not ice for the first time that the Mandadi 
chiefs were vassals of the Velnadu rulers. 

GONKA II., A. I). 1132 — 1163, Gonka II. succeeded his father Choda I. 
He was the most independent and glcrious member of the family. He 

ft TT 1 # # 

8. 1. IV. No 1 r $1^ 

‘ 8. 1. I., IV. No. 1165. 

10 List of Antiquities p. 64. No. 6. 

11 This was in or about A. D. 1120. Inscriptions from Draksharama prove 
that the Western Chalukyas were in the Vengi*" country botoen A. D. 1120 — 1124 
No*. 381, 207 & 268 of 1893. S, I. I. vol. IV. 

12 No. 441 of^l9l8. This identification of Siddhi J3eta with Beta I and the 
theory of rivalry between the Telugu Cholas and the Velnadu line is supported 
by No. 143 of 897 which mentions a title of Choda I. as— 

which literaly means ‘one whose name was engraved on the wallg 

of the Chola King.” The Chola referred to could not^be the Chola Emperor 
because Choda I, was his vassal and adopted son. Hence this titlo should only# 
indicate a defeat inflicted by Choda I, on the Telugu Chodas. ; 
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extended his territory widely, and had an excellent system of administration. 
In this reign the Kopdapadmati chiefs became vassals -of the Velnadu 
family.13 A Draksharafria record enumerating Gonka’s titles, 14 suggests 
that perhaps he was also at war with the Telugu Chodas to the south of 
his dominions. Inscriptions and the KsyUrabahucharitrarh are agreed in 
telling us that Kpmmana son of Nanduri Govindamatya was the minister 
and Sandhivigrahin of Gonka and one of the mainstays of his 
kingdom. 15 Kommisetti a Sfnddhipati made many charities to thg 
Bapatla temple 16 while another officer of the king built the Ballis’vara^ 
tempi* at Kotyadona the capital of the Tfclugu Chodas. 17 This shows the 
extent of Gonka’s influence over the Telugu Choda chieftains. Isana 
preggada, a brahmin minister is said to have built the Suresvara temple 
at Karempudi.^ , His other charities are brought to light by an inscrip- 
tion at l^edakodamagundla which tells us that he endowed the taxes of 
Perunjunka and Vaddardvula on the local temple for the maintenence of 
students and ascetics . 19 Two generals Dandanayaka Panda the mater- 
nal uncle of the king and Dandanayaka Choda the marandi ” or brother- 
rti-law of the king-, were very active in the reign of Gonka. Choda’s 
son was the general Gonka who is said to have defended the town of 
of KVocchefuvu against the attacks of Karnata cavalry numbering 30 ,^ 00 . 
Commenting upon this incident Kpigraphists say, -“This was a period of decline 
forthe Western Chalukyas of Kalyan. Taila 111 died in A.D. 1163 and his 
successor Somesvara IV, was a weak ruler. The entire power was in the 
hands of the general Bijjala* The tight at Kroccheruvu must have been 
with the armies of Bijjala and probably in alliance with the Kakatiyas of 
Anumakonda who were just then shaking off the Western Chalukyan yoke /’22 
Tins opinion seems to be untenable in the light of the facts of contempo- 
rary history. Even during the life time of Taila III. many ot his feu- 
datories rebelled against hi?* authority* According to Bhandarkar, ‘’Bijjala 
conceived the idea of usurping the throne of his master and endeavoured 
t to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful semi- 
independent chiefs. — Vijayarka the Mahamandalesvara of Kolhapur was one 
of those w T ho assisted him and Prolaraja of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal who is represented to have fought with Tailapa, probably did 
so to advance the same cause ” 23 and thereby seek his own elevation. 
Dr. Fleet also confirms this alliance between the Kakatiyas and the Kala- 

churyas. This refutes the theory of the Velnadu chiefs allying with the 

Kakatiyas and that* against the Kalachuryas. It fs possible further to 

13. No, 710 of 1921. 14. No, 675 of S. 1 4 1. Iv, 15. Ins. Madras Presy. Gt. 59. 

10. No. 163 of * 1899. 17. No. 175 of 1897 18. Ins. Mad. Presy, GT- 522* 

19. Ibid. GT. 5G4. 20. No. 664 of 1921 S. I. 1. IV No, T069 

21. No. 658 o! 1920. 22. Ep. Bep. for 1921, Pt. II. 

a 23, Early History of the Dekkan. p. 222, * 
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prove that the Kakatiyas did not only never side the Velnadu line hut on 
the contrary &er»e enemies of those ‘chiefs. The Anumakonda inscription 
of Prola 2 * shows that “ Prola extended his military operations into the 
Modern Krishna District as well 

Udaya or Chddodaya whom Prola first defeated but afterwards reinstated 
is to be connected with Kulottungachoda Gonka of Veljnadu 44 according 
to Dr. Hultzsch. Who then were the Karnata forces with whom the 
general Gonka fought. A number inscriptions of the time of Gonka 1 1 
.mention that he fought with Western Chalukyan forces and one of 'them 
clearly states that the Kuntal^ forces led by the general G5vinda and 
Lakshmana were defeated by Gonka on the banks of the Godavari. 25 From 
the Anumakonda inscription it is known that Dandanayaka Govindaraea 
was governing Kondapalli in A.D. 1126. Probably the engagement Krocch" 
eruvu preceeded that in which Gonka T I took part and drove* away the 
Western Chalukyas. 

A number of records mention Gonka as “Lord of 480 villages”^- 
Probably this was the original principality of the Velnadu chiefs which 
later on they expanded. Gonka II. is said to have defeated the rule cfi 
Lata Marata, and Kuntala 27 and had many grandiloquent titles. 28 He 
was* an ardent saivite and placed golden pinnacles on the tempfc of 
Bhtmanatha of I)raksharama.29 He was the greatest of the Velnadu rulers 
and in his time the dominion of the Velnadu line reached its utmost. It 
is said that Vikramachdla's son confirred on him the chieftainship of 
all the country between Sri Sailaiii and the Mahendra hill 29 while another 
source tells us that his realm reached Kalahasti. Some of his records 
are found even at Tripurantakarn. 

24 Ep. Ind, vol. IX p. * 

25 

c 

Zr^c. rs*tp 6 . 1 

2? <3T (' ;r S'* tk c (i 

8 . 1 . /., IV* No. . 182 . 

26 No, 945 & 655 »f 1921. 

27 £^^8^300* •£>- 

S. I. i., TV No. 1137. 

28 The following are some cf tho titles of Gonka II. 



datr»ej 5. ■ e; sS £ *5 ' £ -rie; 

sfo 8 Kc£j 3A^Sj“° , 

......... tt'sSx® ft 

Sr* Sx> 8'"° oSfdSS 

Jns. vf the Mad. Presy. Kt. 1038, 


29 Ep. Ind.*ly p. 32, 
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CHODA II. A. I). 1163-1181 son and successor of Gopka II. 
was the last of the great chioftains of the V^lntuju family. 
Inspite of numerous foreign invasions, Choda managed to retain his ances- 
tral dominion in tact and made further additions to it. In his time the 
Kona country was conquered and annexed to his dominion. 31 By defea- 
ting and killing Bhlma of the Kolanu family, he removed one source of 
danger for the continuance of his power. Besides Vira Rajendra Choda 
the Kona chief, 32 the Mandadi chiefs were also the subordinates o£ 
Choda II. 33 The names of some of his ministers and officials like 
Devai^ipeggada, Vasenapeggada, Somanapeggada and Errapa Nayaka, are 
to be known from inscriptions. Choda had three queens called Gonka- 
mamba, Pandamba and Akkaiiibika. Of these the last was a princess of 
the Kondapadma^i family. 

Still, disruptive tendencies made their appearence in the reign. 
The first attempt at independence on the part of the Kolanu chiefs was 
put down, and a matrimonial alliance removed possible dangers from the 
side of the Kondapadmafi line. A third enemy were the Telugu Chodas. 
Under the leadership of Kannaradeva Choda of the Kopidena line, they 
manifested a rebellion. A family of loyal and valiant generals rose to 
the Occasion and saved the Velnadu line from destruction at this juncfiire. 
These were three generals in the service of Choda II. called Jellaya, 
N&raya and Suraya. The former defeated Kannaradeva Choda. More 
serious than any of the menaces mentioned above was the Kakatiya 
invasion of the Velnadu country. It has been mentioned already that 
Kakati Prola’s son and successor Rudra was a great warrior and made 
.many fresh conquests. According to the Anumakonda inscription, the 
empire of Rudra touched Sri Sailam in the South. It has also been 
mentioned before that Gonka II\s dominions reached up toSri£ailam and 
Tripurantakam. The Anumakonda record of A.l). 11O2 makes these two 
places the boundaries of the Kakatiya empire. Evidently the Tripurantakam 
region must have been conquered by Rudra some time before A.l). 1162. This 
must have happened, therefore, immediately before the reign of Choda II. 
(A.l). 1 163-1181). Thus the loss of the Tripurantakam region marked 
the first step in the break up of the Velnadu dominion. 

There is great confusion in the chronology and the geneology of 
the Veln&du line after Choda II. According to the Keyurabahucharitratk 
Pfithvisvara was t^e son of Choda. But the Pifhapurain Pillar inscrip f 
tion introduces a Gonka between Choda and Prithvlsvara. Thus the 
former denies the identity of Gonka III. The latest date of Choda II* 

. 3 l. No- 1083 of IV, 32. No. 218 of 1897. 33 . No. 1%65 of SJ.L, IV* 
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is S. 1103 or A. D. 1186. If a chieftain of the name of Gonka III. 
existed at alf his ruje must be placed between A. I). 1181 and 1186. 
The identity of Gonka III. is proved by the following inscriptions. 

No. 1 81 of 1897 mentioning a Choda Gonka maharaja, the son 
of Aafckama Mahadevi.^ 4 No. 247 of 1897 dated S. 1092 mentioning Kulot- 
tunga Gonka. * 

No. 257 of 1897 mentioning that the mother of Keta II. of the 
Kota family was a sister of Gonka III. 

• Thus Gonka III. seems to have been the son and successor of 

f • 

Choda II. No. 247 of 1897, dated A.]). 1170 mentioning Gonka ill. falls 
within the reign of Choda II. This proves that Choda II and his son 
Gonka were ruling conjointly between A.l). 1170 and 118^, and that from 
A.D. 1 18 1 to 1186 Gonka ruled independently. e 

GONKA III. (A.l). 1181-1186) had a brief but eventful and dis- 
astrous reign. Compared with the regnal periods of his ancestors (41, 15, 
31, 18) that of Gonka III seems to be remarkably brief. From the 
Pithapuraiii Pillar inscription we learn that Gonka's wife ofjayambika of 
the Kondapadmati family. No. 347 of 1916 mentions that another wife 
of his Kamambika or Kamidevi. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE VKLNADU KINGDOM. The termination of 
Gonka’s reign after a brief period live years seems to have been due 
» to same influences. His son and successor Pfithvisvara ruled from 
Pishtapura on the other side of the Godavari. Kvidently both these events 
were connected. An investigation into the contemporary history throws 
much light on these two allied problems. 

• 

34 This rocord and the Pithapuram Pillar inscription prove beyond doubt the 
existence and identity of Gonka III, while one revolts the names of Ins wife and 
son, the other mentions the name of 3hs mother, and it is known that Akkama 
was the wife of Choda II. Thus these two records give. 

Choda II — Akkama. • 

I 

Gonka III. 

I 

Prithvisvara. 


(To he continued ,j 
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«• 

His Proprietor-ship in Land. 

it of the writers have confidently asserted that the property 
in the soil according to the Hindu view always vested in the Hindu 
sovereign. ” Vhe fact on the other hand is, that this is exactly the reverse 
» of the Hindu theory on the subject, “inscriptions pan ing to the Hilt* the 
private property in the soil are extant,” says Jayaswal in his monumental 
work on the Hindu Polity. 10 That it is a fact, is proved by the innume-, 
ratrie epigraphs of the period. T he provincial governors and their subordi- 
nates 11 , and the private persons owning landed property, grant villages and 
lands fftr the benefit of the deities and brahmins. 1 ^ The person who owfts 
the landed property has the right of disposing of the land, at his wi^l 
and pleasure except perhaps in the case of inam lands. The Tiruppak 
khuli Inscription of Devaraya II. registers the interesting fact that the 
lands concerned which were service Inams were neither to be sold or 
mortgaged by the parties concerned and also that whoever sold or mort- 
gaged the land would suffer the punishment that the traitors to the King 
and community would suffer in addition to the* fine, 13 Two interesting 
forms of alienation exhibiting the practice which prevailed in the sale of 
private landed property are givgn in an appendix to this chapter. 

Powers of Resumption and Reassessment 
Two interesting epigraphs indicate the inherent powers of the 
monarch to resume the Devadaya and Brahndddya lands originally 
granted. An epigraph of the time of Sri Krishna Deva Raya registers 
that the Dtvdddya and Brahmddaya lands under a tank in the Penugonda 
rajya which had been rent-fre** ( Sarva-manya) from the time Chikka Odeyalu 
had been re-assessed on account of some disturbances in the interval.^ 
During the time of Sa^asiva Raya, a certain Ajiya-Lingiraja renewed the 

10 Hindu Pality p. 174 ; 1 , 

11 Ep. Cam . vol. Ill, M.L. 95, 8,R. 139. Ep. Ab. 87 of 1912, Ep. , 

l‘jl3. Ep» Ind . toI, 111 page 21 Epjnd, vol. IV. Kondavidu haem. No«,*165,ef l$l3, 

1% Nos. 25 of l9j[5, 347 of 1912, 525 of 1906, 251 of 1906 etc. 1 

13 Ep * Ecp, of 1916 para 60. 14 Ep » No. ISO of 1013//’' 
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grant of a village previously made by Sii Krishnaiaya. During the time of 
Aehyuta Raya, the village had ?pparently been resumed through the 
“mischief of mean-minded men' 15 r 

• Prime Ministers and Deputy Ministers. 

The King is always assisted jh his counsels by a chief or a 
Prime Minister who is called in ihe epigiaphs vtalapradldna. The term 
mahapradhava appeals in the inscriptions of Pukka I. for the first time. 
The mahdpraahd’Uas of Mukka I. weie “Naganna Danaik ".in “Mai ley a. 
l)anaik’T7 Gdpaiasa 1 ^ and Anantarasar.i9 The mabapradhdm i of Ka°mpana 

* was SdmappaS 6 Muddappa was holding the same post under Ilarih^ra II. 21 
Nagappa Dannaik was \\m muhupradhatw of Devauua l. 22 Saluva Tiinnia 
was the Mahaprcalhiiiia o> \ *i\i Narasimlu Raja and ftii Krishnaraya 2 ° 
Pacharasu was the prime minister of V initai ; jj a. 

Duties of the Ministers and relations with the Kh?g. 

The piincipal duij of the Prime Minuter is to advise the King 
both in peace and war, and invariably he is the generalissimmo of the 
forces of the King. In ?J! the ab no inscriptions, the additional title 
of ‘ Danvciilc' or ‘ David null ha' is mentioned. Next to the monaich, the 
principal executive ofi'etr of the state, is the Prime Minuter. \Yc know' 
fr6m the Kontfavidu inscription that Saluwi Timma led the forces against 
the Gajapati foe and won the day. it may be mentioned that the relations 
between the King and the Prime minister were ahvajs cordial. 24 Wc find 
them making grants to the temples and the Brahmins for the benefit or 
the religious merit of one another. 26 

As the inscriptions tell us, they are also the goxeinois u! provinces 
exercising their own authc^i it\ own tMt paM of the Km pile, like any other 
provincial governor enjoying the privileges attached to the post. Paes 
gives an account of how the Prime Minister of ihe day w r as revered. 

Salvatinica (Saluva i iminn) who is the pi ineipal pel son that enters the 
building, supeitises the whole, for lie bn. light up ihe King ancl made him 
King and so the King looks on him iike as father. Whenever the King 
calks to him, he addresses him as Lord Sajva Timma and all the Gap- 
tains and nobles ol the realm make Salaam to him." 26 Such was the 
privilege and power enjoyed by the Prime Minisfei. 


15 Ep, No. 52 of ]90h 


H» l-p. Corn. vol. IX D.v. 29, 


17 Ep. Coll No. 1:2. in Ep, Cam. vol, IV C.H. 113. 

19 Ep. Cam, vol. XII p. 92. 20 Ep, Coll, No. 523 of 1906. 

21 Ep. Cam. vol. V B.L. 22 Ep. Cam. vol. X M.B. 7. 

23 Ep. No. 342 of 1892 Ep. hul. vol. VI p. 109. 

24 Ep. No. 186 of 189 1 ... This opigraph says that the bodies of Tiuimarasu und 
Krishnaraya are one. 

25 Madras Inscriptions vol. 11, Onyolv 39b. 

26 forgotten Empire , p. 268. 
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Powers of Appointment. 

• • 

Perhaps with the consent of the monarchy the 'prime minister 
possessed the power of appointing provincial governors. According to the # 
Mangalagiri inscription, 27 we learn that Nadintlla (idpa, nephew and son- 
in-law of the Saluva Tiimna, Prime Minister, was appointed as the gover- 
nor of the Kondatfidu rajycim by the Prime Minister himself. 

Deputy Ministers. 

* The prune ministers had l Ik powers of appointing, i< pii-i'vadhu - • 
Tins' or the Deputy Minister-. Sal in a Theinarasu appears to have had. 
an assistant ( bpa-Prndhana) in the P'*e on Somnrasa, ‘-on of Melanin- 
mantri T Chnn drngiri.28 

Oualifications for a Prime Minister 

The c| ual i I '• .'.lions tor a Piime Minister ue ■ ud ;1 .\\n by fiii 
Krishna . aya, which _• already l" j en tjuoted. 

The Office of the Prime Minister. 

The office of the Prime Minister ceased to ; xist at any rate 
from the death of \chyutaraya. During his reign tin gmdual exit of 
the Inahmins from the political arena, due to the monnons influence 
wielded by the brotlu rs-in-law of the Fmpeior, led to ;h* c.\l iiu 1 ion of flic 
office i 1 ^elf. The rla\ s of the lvnhmin rule wcie numbered and by the 
time Kamaraya was at the helm of affairs and steering the ship of state, 
through stress and c ' orn of political intrigues, against the bed-rock of 
Mohonnuadan confederation on which if finally wrccl. < d. the influence of 
Ih.ihmin was < omplel< 1y wiped out Ramarayn was also credited with 
tin* anti brahmin feebngT 9 * 

• ^TTTTrrr sf? i 


5T^njfRi 3 t^ott ?r 


Ma hf-sn rn-narapr/ii vijayaiU 

Ministers. 


In the first t iiapte” \ 1 • • K i.iscussing the appointment of viceroys 
to the various pitAinc* : n \'\ * V mpbv. -In* nature ot tin office and their 
position in the polity has been described. hi an othei (liaptci, we have 
narrated the cjualities of ti »4 ii le ad, Ik .in and hand. The minister under 
the Yijayanagar combined in imusvlf the tolc of soldier, statesman and 
a scholar. 30 • # t 

Some of the political precepts laid down b> Sri Krishna l)eva- 
raya for the guidame of a reigning monarch in the daily administration 


27 Ep. lath vol. VI 109. 

28 Ep . No. 3 <*f 1897 

29 Mys. Archl. Rep. 1907 paro 5d. 

* 30 Sources of Vijayanagar History, pages 48 49 51 
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of the kingdom, and also the important principles adumbrated by him 
in the selection of ministers, are qtioted below from Amuktamalyada. 

King. 1 

t 

V. 219. ‘A king should first establish his power in his territory r 
‘either being in terms of affected friendship with his enemies or relying 
'on his land and water-defences (fortifications). After this without externa^ 
‘fear, he should set about rooting out the internal enemies of his king- 
dom, just as a farmer first lays out the boundaries of his field and 
< ‘constructing fencing all round, softens the soil by digging up with the 
‘spade and removing the roots and stones in the ground. 

V. 240. ‘A king can find out three parts out of four of all the 
‘affairs of the state. He can find out the fourth part that has been 
‘concealed from him, through his favourites and friencis. ff«\\ith a mind 
‘full of the knowledge of polity, he is free from anger and is not veiy 
‘vindictive in his punishment of people who try to bring danger upon 
‘him, sucli a king can rule for a long time. 

V. 248. ‘Collecting money by oppressing the subjects, taking 
‘the counsel of worthless people, allowing one’s territory to be annexed 
‘b f y others, — an able king should see that these things exist on^y with 
‘his enemies. When his enemy king is suspicious of his own feudatories 
‘and when they are suffering from his oppression, a king should encourage 
‘the latter and gratify them by • presents of jewels and ornaments. 

V. 252. ‘ Cruel punishments, want of discrimination with regard 

to flimsy charges, pressing an enemy without giving him an opportunity 
to come to terms, ruining (plundering) a foreigner who goes to him after 
seeing the wrongs in other states, r doing things so as to be plain to the 
‘ enemy’s ministers, mixing much with the^ people knowing that they are 
not favourably disposed to him, looking rt^ith estrangement on men who 
can be relied upon, admitting too many into counsel as a result of their 
flattery, neglecting to punish a coneillor, who reveals the secret counsels, 
not looking abom earelully for remedies when any « strange mishap 
happens, not caring for (looking towards) worthy people, associating 
with bad people getting addicted to the vy as an as (intense desires) and 
obstinacy,"- all these should never be with a king. 

t «L 

V. 254. A king should increase the jealousies among the lords 
and warriors under him. Then their actions good or bad, can never be 
concealed. In trying to get over each other and become famous they 
* will not entertain any idea of treachery to the sovereign. 

F. 259. ‘ A king should freely converse in his court with the 

ambassadors from the kings of neighbouring states and speak to them 
about administration and war to understand their situation. He 
should so speak about administration and war that his followers may 
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understand his point. What his counsellors say through attachment, 

< • ® 
the king should not take as offence. • 

* f 

F. 261 ‘ That king can lay his had on his breast and sleep 

* peacefully whp appoints as master of his fortresses such Brahmins as 
are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences and arts, *are 
addicted to (tharma. , nre heroic and have been in his service since 
before his time, and who makes arrangements for storing in those fortresses 
tiger.*’ cheese (?) (Telugu: Pulijuminh 1 and other articles to last for a 
generation, who gives to the subordinate chiefs (Samantas) lands and 
other things without lessening in the slightest degree the arrangement 
with them, who increases his treasury by multiplying his income and 
lessening expenditure and by seeing that the people arc without trouble, 
who keeps ewatch on the lerriton of weakened enemies by his spief 
and capturing them suddenly like, the crane which catches the fish, whe 

* ‘ sees that neither he nor his subjects suffer and who gives trouble only 

to his enemies. 

• V. 270. ‘A king should rule collecting round him people skilled 
‘ in state-crafts, should investigate the mines yielding precious metals in 
‘ his kfcigdom and extract the same, should '■ *v taxek from his peopfh 
moderately, should counteract the arts of enemies by crushing them 
with force, should be friendly, should protect one and all of his 
subjects, should put an end to the mixing up of the castes among them, 
should always try to increase the merit of the brahmins, should 
strengthen his fortresses and lesson the growth of the undesirable thing. 1 
and should be ever mindful of the purification (?) of his cities anc 
thus strengthen himself and increase his longevity just as a mar 
strengthens his own body and increases his longevitv by consulting good 
doctors, by learning the puberties of the seven (Hiatus and taking 
medicines compounded with gold and other minerals, by taking food 
so as to suit his constitution by seeing ihat wind ( Vatn ) does not 
accumulate in hgs body, by regular anointments, by ihe nourishment 
of all parts by counteracting the change of the colour of the skin and 
the hair turning grey, by seeing that the teeth are firm, by seeing that 
the arms and similar parts grow and other parts like the stomach do not 
grow, by cleansing the system so as to increase its vitality. 

F 284. ‘You should not think that ruling a kingdom is a sin 
and get embarassed as to how to get rid of the sin. /Hie scriptures 
do not ordain any impossible thing. Then fore you should rule the 
kingdom to the best of your ability. 

31 Palijunnu is | poetical expressi on, used commonly to denote very rare 

> commodities. Here the idea is that even the rarest delicacies should be provided 
for.tho fortress, Ed, * 
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l . m Ministers. 

^ *11 a Brahmin who is a scholar, who is afraid of 

* adharma , who is well-versed in rdjaniii and who is between the ages 
% of fifty and seventy, who is healthy in body, whose connection with thfc 
has come down from previous generations and who is not conceit- 


ed, accepts the ministership under a king and looks 4 after his business, 
would it take more than a day for the ctngas (contituents of royalty) of 
such a king to increase? 

V*v. 212 and 212. ‘Tn the absence of such a minister if a king 
is not contended with rulirig himself to the best of his genius according 
to the Science of Polity and with the help of a strong army and a full 
treasury, and has recourse to a minister who is devoid of virtues, the 
minister would prove a source oi tumble likt the c pearl the size of 
pumpkin and the king would ukim,itei\ hud himself in the hands of that 
minister. 

V. 227. ‘In the council when one officer proposes a particular 
course another would object to it as unsuitable through mere spite of Jhe 
former 'The king should disroou* their individual motives and withou^ 
f denying the statement of either should close the council and the$ follow 
the course proposed by the first councillor, without spite. 


V . 229. ‘They make the king give (offices and presents) only to 
their favourites (people in their control) and make him dismiss from 
service others. They make it impossible for the king to act according 
to his own promise; thus dissuade others from joining the king’s service by 
making his appear as a promise-breaker and not true to his own word 
V. 280. ‘Just when ffie keen appetite of a person loses its 
keenness on account of the predominance ot phlegm and other causes an 
external medicine st lengthens ii.Han able new officer is appointed in the 
old one’s place he would destroy the conceit (power) of the former. 

V , 281. ‘The method oi bringing in a new minister to destroy 
the influence of the old is thus. w 

V. 282. ‘When the treasury and the forces of cavalry and 
elephants are under his control in the stables, will not the machinations 
of bad ministers vanish before a king who is at the same time a scholar 
(intelligent man) and a hero. 

V. 265. ‘Kings would consult a councillor whose counsel suits 
them on one or € two occasions. J5y such constant Consultation by the king 
and by receiving presents from him he gets conceited and advises the 
the king to undertake unnecessary things. In that case the king ought 
to have a watch over the actions oi the councillor through his spies. ”32 


c 

32 The translation of these stanzas, as published in a small pamphlet entitled 
‘Political precepts of Sri Krishnaraya'* by my friend Mr. A. Bangaswami Saras^ati 
tfgistant Epigraphi st, are adopted in this chapter. 
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APPENDIX. 

TWO INTERESTING DOCUM^TS OF ALIENATION^ 

I give here two# specimens of forms of alienation, from the 
epigraphs available. The epigraphs give details of the practice of sale 
of private landed property and the forms of document executed, at 
that time. 

i. A Tamil Inscription at Conjee varam. 

‘ It begins with the usual invocations and recites that it was 
written ‘during the Government (probably provincial) of Bukkana 0 <Jeyar 
and Vira* Kambana Odeyar after the Sahabdam a year of Salivahana 
1222, in the year of the Hindu cycle Plava A. 1 ). 1301, the sun being in 
the sign of Aqarius, in the first fortnight of the moon, on the nth day, 
being Thursday und^r nakshatra of Punur Pusham. 

In tTie land of victory, Cholamandalam, then follows a detail, 
•showing the division, the township and the quarter of township, ‘ Modeliar 
tfacehyar' otherwise called ‘ Ye! lanabalayal' , daughter of Tomoondi Achache 
► the slave of Perumal among the Ddsicul (dancing women) announced ‘of my 

own* consent my own ‘ CanyatchV two manas situated’ Here follows a 

detailed account of boundaries the property being a small patch in the town. 
“The two pieces of ground of mine, in the midst of these four boundarie*s 
I consent to sell. Who will buy ?“ Thus she proclaimed, which being 
heard, then answered Ayapanaingar son of jCoopanaingar of the tribe etc.... 
“If you sell at my price I will buy." Then the said woman and the pur- 
chaser Ayapanaingar both said, “We consent and agree for current money 
without blemish panams twenty seven*— These two grounds, with their 
groves tree, shrubs etc — , all these I ^ve sold and having received the 
money* without objection and have delivered my original biils of sale; there 
is no doubt with regard to the title of these grounds; if any doubt should 
occur, I will stand up and rcmftve it. These grounds he may sell or grant 
in charity to any one and alienate at his pleasure and their price being 
fixed at auction at 27 panams which 1 have received without balance, they 
are hereby transferred ' to Ayyapanaingar, so on etc. ..with full consent by 
Nacheyar etc... in the presence ot Aroolala Veejay arainam. 

(Sd.) Aroolala Veejayaraman 

The •Second Inscription. 

“In praise of the King Devaraya of Vijayanagara!” 

When he was ruling the kingdom, in the year of^he Kaliyoog 4517 
of Salivahana 1349 after the year Plava; the 21st of maasee ; the 5th of the 
increasing moon under the star Rogany, on that auspicious day was written 
this bill of sale. 

# 1 Bee Wilks History of Mytsorv vol. I. pages 507— $08 
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‘ In the land of victory Tondamaridalam, (here follows subdivisions 
etc.) the village or township oi Coemmangalan situated etc--*Moossoo Naig 
son of Audippa Nalk of the caste etc. ..who residrs in the village of Velloda* 
situated near the said Cooinmangalam he and his relations: Om! Agreed and 
proclaimed The village of Velloda, half of which is my \Cai%yatchi will 
anybody buy my half village? These words being heard due answered in 
the mandalam , in the said division and in the said naad. Cota-Perria- 
Broomo Setty of the village of Wopanalakam of the Vysya caste, he and 
his kindred with their consent answered, ‘we will buy. Then said parties 
(repeating their names) agreed and tixed the price in the presence of the 
Brahmins of ‘Coommangalam at 125 new Vardha (pagodas) Then follows 
the measurement of land. We have sold our part and received in consi- 
deration or value fixed. This is the price; twice; thrice ; f the said ‘ Canyatchi ’ 
of ours, you may enjoy while the Sun and Moon endure. “There is no 
doubt of the title of the said 'Canyatchi' . 

‘In consequence of the agreement of Mooto Naig and his kindred 
with Cota Broomo Setty, we have thus confirmed it and granted this bill 
of sale of our canyatchi land.’ < 

This is the hand writing of Mootonaig, ol the \illage of Coom- 
mangalam. Subscribed by eight witnesses from the above recited and 
neighbouring villages. 


Chapter IX. 

THE BRAHMIN IN THE V1JAYANAUAR POLITY. 

from the ctadlc to the grave the Empire was nurtured by the 
Brahmin. The Empire without tffe Brahmin was a watch without the 
mainspring, an engine without steam and abort ) 7 without soul. A student 
of the Yijayanagar History will certainly understand from the valuable, 
both of epigraphical and literary evidence, we have the fortune to 
possess, that there was no branch of administration of the day and 
corner of the Empire in which the Brahmin did not play his part. 

From epigraphical evidence, we know that the Brahmin sage and 
statesman of the day, Madhava Vidyarnya was the founder of the City 
of Vidyanagara or Vijyanagara 1 * Not only was he the founder but also 
the political preceptor of the two adventerous brothers Harihara and 
Bukka. His brother Sayana and nephew Lakshmidh^ira were the ministers 
>f prince Sangama and Devaraya I A Gopana mantri, a great brahmin 
commander, was one of the generals of army under Kamparaya who led 
1 successful expedition into the South . 3 Madhava mantri was the ruler 


1 Hd. Ins. Kapalur Grant pp. 109-125. Ep. Cara. vol. XI C. L. 45 und 54, 

% Ind . An 4 Febr, 1916, a ASM. 1907—08 page 249. 
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• of Vanavasi under Harihararaya, Bukkaraya I. and Harihararaya II.*. He 
conquered Goa from the Muhammadan* and annexed the Kpnkapade£a to 
ithe empire. 5 Jakkana, at Telugu poet mentions two Brahmin Ministers by 
^name, Jannaya mantri and Chamana mantri serving under Devaraya I. f 
Coming down fco the period of Vira Narasimharaya and Sri Krishparaya 6 
the whole empire was under the control of Saluva Timma mantri 9 the 
Prime Minister of both the kings. Not only did he hold the reins of the 
Empire in his hand but, also the important viceroyalties of the day were 
distributed among hU brother and nephews. Saluva Timma was at first 
the vicejoy at Kondavidu and rose to be the Prime Minister. 7 His two 
nephews Appa mantri and Gbpana mantri served as viceroys at Konda- 
vidu. Timma’s brother Govindaraja was viceroy at (Jutti® and of 
Terkanambiyasima,9 Afterwards he filled an important office of the 
Governor of # thc city at the capital of the empire according to Paes,l^ 
the Portuguese traveller. Rayasam Kondamarusayya, a great Brahmin 
general of the day was the viceroy at Udayagiri, Penugontfa : he afterwards 
led the expedition against the Ruler of Kalmga and planted a Pillar of 
Victory at Sithhadri and Sri Klirinarii. We know from the Kondavldu 
inscriptions of Saluva Timma that that fortress was captured by him. 
The Poet-laureate Peddanna was entrusted with the administration of*a 
revenue division bv Krishnaravu * ] 

Instances of this type may be multiplied, but all go to relate 
the same story, that the Brahmin both by his head and hand, served the 
empire faithfully. He was thr trustworthy minister, faithful friend, poet- 
laureate. bosom companion and lastlv. the valiant soldier of the king. 

It is interesting to note in thhs connection, what Krishnadevaraya 
says pi his .jnw klnmal wada about the Brahmin. 7 - (i) “Appoint Brahmins 
only as the commanders of the forts in the kingdom. “ (2) “ The Brahmin 
who is born in a low family who lives in the suburbs of Sabaras, who is 
not proficient in Vedas etc., who is a liar and a treacherous fellow, who 
is not afraid of any scandal, who is not a native of the kingdom and 
who does not discharge his duties, may be dispensed with. “I** (3) “if a 
Brahmin who is proficient in Sustnis, who is afraid of doing injustice and 
well-versed in political science, whose age is below seventy and above fifty 
who is without any disease, whose ancestors are the faithful servants of 
the king, accepts the appointment of the Prime Minister at the request 
of the King, will not then, a half day be sufficient for the development 
of the rajyanyns* (administration (P)" 1 * 

4 Ep. Cam. vol. VIII Shikarpur No. 28l. and Ind. Ant. vol. II p. 2 and 6, 

5 E p. Cam. vol. VIII No. 46. 6 Vikramarka Charitramu by Jakkana 

7 Ep. Ind. vol. VI p. 284. 8 No. 340 of Ep. col. 1892. 

9 Ep. Cam. vol* IV p, 25. 10 Forgotten Empire p. 284. 

11 Kept, South ind Ep. 1912 para 55 and Ep. No. 623 of 1915. 

• Vi Canto v. 207. 13 v. 209. 14 v. ill. 
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In this last verse, Krishnadeva evidently refers to his own Prime' 
Minister, Sajuva whose *head had grown grey in the service of 

the Empire and who was the greatest minister, c ‘ the bravest general, and 
the deepest scholar of the day. c 

f Paes says “because although the King has tnany*Brahmins, they 
are officers of the towns and cities and belong to the Government of theirs/' 1 * 

Nuniz states: They are honest men, very good as accountants 
lean men and w'ell formed, but little fit for hard work. By these . and by 
the duties they undertake the kingdom is carried on. 

Chapter X. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

That the safety of person and property wits entrusted to the 
viceroys under the Yijayanagar Kings, we have had the occasion to 
notice elsewhere. They were bound to make good the loss sustained by* 
the people, on account of robbery. 1 This onerous responsibility was 
not mainly, shouldered by the viierojs, for they in their turn passed it 
on to their Kavalgnrs (watchmen) ” who had charge of groups of villages 
and controlled the Tolaiyarix ( Tel : Taluraris ) who were appointed U* 
each village.” These Talaiyarw still to continue to exist noAv under the 
name Village Headnun. They retain the old title, but do not do that 
duty, as it is now done by the t Police. 

“The Talaiyaris were paid in kind and toin and granted also 
lands free of rent. The Kami gars were, highly paid off.cials and granted 
payment as follows : (i) a village rent free or at a low quit rent. [ 2 ) a certain 
portion of rent free land, in ever) village under their jurisdiction, (3) an, 
allowance in grain upon each plough or upon the quantity if seed* sewn. 
(4) an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs and 1 y 
tradesmen on houses, shops, and looms, (5) a small duty on goods pass- 
ing through the country and (6) a similar duty levied at fairs and weekly 
markets on shroffs (?) (paid in money) and oilier dta e r s (paid in kind.) 

Nuniz gives a horrible picture of the ( liminal Code of the day 
The punishment inflicted on the ordinary criminal and the treacherous 
murderer, did not vary much. The punishment was retributive but not 
reformative and if we trust the account of f Nunis, we may fairly imagine 
that there was no occasion for a prison cell, to lodge a criminal. Here is 
the account of Nuniz : “The punishments that thety inflict in the King- 
dom are these : For a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little it 
be, they forthwith out off a foot and a hand and if this theft be a great 
one, he is hanged with a hook under his chin. If a man outrages a 
respectable woman or a virgin, he has the same punishment and if he does 

15 Forgotten Empire p. 245 16 Ibid. r. 390. 

1 Bellary District Gazetteer p. 187, and Forgotten Empire p. 380. 
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any other such violence, his punishment is of a little kind. Nobles who 
become traitors are sent to be impaled* alive on a wooden* stake thrust 
through the belly, and pAole of lower orders— for whatever crime they 
pommit, he (the King) forthwith commands their* heads to be cut off in the 
market place, afld the same for murder unless the death was the resul^ of 
a duel. . . These are the common kinds of punishments but 

they have others more fanciful, for when the King desires, he command s 
a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him in pieces. The 
people are so subject to him, that if you told a man, on the part of the 
King, that he must stand still in a street Jiolding a stone on his back 
all da\ till you released him, he would do it ’ 2 

The system of criminal investigation was very peculiar. Wizards 
were consulted and Jhe thief was tracked. Nuniz states that “ here are 
very powerful wizards in this country. Thus there are very few thieves 
in the Land” 

The City of Vljjayanagara and its Police. 

The safety of person and property in the great city was entrusted 
to ihe P refect of the City whose office lay just opposite to the Mint. 
He was the Commissi* ner of the City Police, with about i 2.000 policemen 
under him. The duty of these policemen was to petrol the whole city, 
to acquaint themselves with all the events, and accidents, that take place 
with its seven walls, and to recover the property that was lost or stolen. 
If they failed in their duty to do >0, they weie fined. Abdul Razack 
quotes a concrete instance: “ Thus certain slaves that my companion had 
brought took to fight and when the circumstance was reported to the 
Prelect, he ordered the watchmen of that quarter where the poorest people 
dw'elt to produce them or to pay the "penalty, v*hi ch last they did on 
ascertaining the amount.’** 

These policemen were paid 30 punnms each per month, from the 
proceeds of i 2,000 panams mainly derived from the dancing girls of the city. 

The duty of the Commissioner ( Nagnradhyaksa ) was to submit 
to the King, an account of the robberies committed in the Capital. It 
is said, that few robbeiies v.ere committed in the capital. The Commis- 
sioner and his staff were alwaxsvery vigilant to catch the thief and 
recover the the stolen property lest their properly itself might be confis- 
cated, “to make good the kiss’ \ 

The principles laid down for guidance in punishments, are quoted 
below, from the Amultiamahjada of Krishna Devaraya 

V, 239. — “ If a king were to propitiate his guards with presents 
and hand over to them for custody a thief whose guilt has been proved 
without immediate punishment and if when he escapes, the guards bring 
before the king another in his place and punish him, as in the story of 
the stout merchant \>n the spear, — will not the king’s infamy increase?” 
I Forgotten Empire pp. 383 — 4 . 3 Elliot’s History of India vol. III § pp. 105 —125 
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This manuscript, kind!)' lent to me by Raja Kantfregula 
Jagannatha Rao Bahadur of Rajahimmdr>, states that Bhdvana or 
Bhavanarayana. S/vdnu, by making known his presence through a tree, 
led to the founding of a town named Bhavapun or Bhdvupafta'na which 
became corrupted as Bapatla in course of time. A certain Chola Empe- 
ror named Vira Pratapa Chola Mahadeva is said to have built the temple 
of Bhavanarayana in S.S. 515 (A. I). 593) and made a gift of two villages 
Bhavapatla and Amudalapalli, constituting them info ayrqhara for the 
god’s worship and festival. A certain Krimikantha Chola, and after him. 
Chola Bhupaladeva ruled over the country, till S. S. 775 (A.D. 853). 
Later on, Vira Praiatdpa Sica, Bhallaja-Chbla Ma haraja, a descendent 
of Kaverltira Karikala line ruled in S. S. 1 0 r 2 (A.I). mo). Then. 
Kulottunga Choladeva ruled till S. S. 1037 (A. I). 111S). During his 

rule, Ganapati Maharaja captured the throne in S. S. 1056 fA.D. 1134). 
His minister, Goparaju Ramana assigned lands to Brahmins in S. S. 106 2 
(A. D. 1140). Then a ruler of the' same Kakatiya line named Rullradeva 
Maharaja ruled till S. S. 1240 (A. D. 13181 and then, the Rcddi Rings 
defeated the Kakatiyas and occupied these countries and six of them 
ruled one after another till S. S. 1340 (A. 1 ). 141.8). Then, Langula 
Gajapati ruled over the whole of the country extending from Cuttack to 
Udayagiri in Nellore District. His son Kapiiesvara Gajapati and then 
Purosottama, Prataparudra and finally \ irabhadra Gajapati ruled over the 
whole country, until, in the latter's reign the Narapati king, Krishnadeva- 
rava started from Yijatanagar on ^victorious march against the eastern 
countries, defeated \ lrafihadra. and took from him KonclavKlu. After ruling 
for eighteen years, from S.S. 1437 to 1455 (A.D. 1515 to 1533I, he was 
succeeded by Achyutaraya, Sadasivarava Kamaraya, Tirumalarava Sri- 
Rangaraya and other Carnatic rulers, who idled till S.S. jjco (A.D. 1578) 
when the country fell under the \oke of the Xf /tents (Mohammedans!. 
Malik Ibrahim and Abdulla ruled over the country and curtailed the gifts 
made to the god. The country was governed by A mils* and Dtsprinr/yas. 
When, from A.D. 1751 to 1758 the administration of country was handed 
over by the NDam-ul-Mulk tu the French. They revoked the land grants 
made to the temple ot Bhavanarayana. The East India Company, who 
then succeeded to the government of the country in 1759 were just rulers 
and their Dewan. Raja Kandregula Jogi * Jagannatha Rao Bahadur 
Muzurfidar and Sherseristhadtir , Rajamahendri Sircar, granted to their 
temple and severaj other temples servants and lands for conducting the 
worship and the festivals properly to the deity. In A. I). 7803 the East 
India Company put to auction these countries and then Raja Vasiredtfi 
Venkatadri Nayadu purchased them and continued undisturbed the full 
enjoyment of the gifts of lands made to the temple and to the temple 
servants alread.v. 
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(Continued from page 220 vol. IV. above ) 

II 

Having considered the routine of the life of a Hindu student in 
ancient India, I sh^ll proceed to give as briefly as possible the duties 
and responsibilities of the teacher and the pupil and the mode of correction 
resorted to by teachers in times of yore. The standing duties of a student 
are as follow. Samkhyayana II. 4, 5 refers to the teacher as saying to 
the student who approaches him for receiving education thus : 

• “A student art thou, put on fuel. Eat water. Do the service. 

Do not sleep in day time. Keep silence till the putting on of fuel ”. The 
student* performs the Sandhya, seated in the forest with a piece of wood 
in his hand. He does the Sandhya constantly observing silence turning 
his face northwest, murmuring Sdvitri and other verses. In the same 
way in the morning he does it till the disk of the Sun appears”. When 
the Sun has risen, the study of the Veda goes on. In the evening and 
morning he establishes the fire in its -proper place, wipes with his hand 
round it, sprinkles water, bends his ri^ht knee, puts on fuel invoking with 
the texts Jatavedasa and Agni. 

Asvalayana 1. 22. gives almost the same duties. He adds 
that the student should beg fitst of a man who will not refuse, and in 
begging, he should use the words “Sir, give food ”, “Oh Lady, give 
food.” The term ‘ Lady ’ was however used by a Brahman at the begin- 
ning of his request, by a Kshatriya in its middle, and by a Vysya at its 
end. Parasara mentions the bearing of the staff, the worship of the fire, 
obedience to Guru , going round for alms, as his duties. He adds that the 
student should avoid honey aryd flesh, bathing for pleasure, sitting on high 
seats, going to women, speaking falsehood, and taking what is not given. 
(Parafara II. 5. n) § , 

It might appear that some of the duties prescribed for the student 
are quite ridiculous and fantastical but it should be borne in mind that 
they refer to an age far removed from that which we live in. But the 
discipline in life which the duties engendered in the student and the 
humility which the student had to cultivate as, for example, by begging 
for Jus food are features of ancient education which cannot be brushed 
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aside lightly. I might state here that begging by a student was not con- 0 
fined to tHe students in ancient ?ndia. Some of the students of the 
monasteries in the middle ages in Europe also legged for their food# « 
Now what are the obligations of a teacher in ancient times? Had het 
merely rights without obligations, like the nobility of Ffance before the 
revolution of 1789? No, the teacher in ancient India#had his . own duties 
to discharge in his relations with the pupil. The teacher had to love his 
pupil as his own son, and if he had more than one pupil under his 
charge — which was not uncommon, it was incumbent upon him "to love 
them all as his own sons* The following passage from Manusmyti 
(Chap. 71: vv. 159 1 61) refers to the conduct of a teacher towards his 

pupil. Created beings must be instructed in what concerns 
their welfare without giving them pain; and • sweet and gentle 
speech must be used by the teacher who desires to albide by the 
Sacred Law. He, forsooth, whose speech and thoughts are pure, even, and 1 
perfectly guarded, gains the whole reward which is conferred by the 
Vedanta. Let him not, even though in pain, speak words cutting to the 
quick. Let him not injure others in thought or deed ; let him not utter 
speeches which make others afraid of him, since that will prevent him 
ffbm gaining Heaven”. • 

As regards punishments of pupils, Gautama says “As a rule 
pupil shall not be punished corporally. If no other course is possible, 
he may be corrected with a thin rope or cane. If the teacher strikes 
him with any other instrument, he shall he punished by the king”. 
(Gautama, II, 42-^46) Manu also awards similar punishments and considers 
the teacher who exceeds^the bounds* as having committed the offence of 
theft But Apastamba is more severe. He prescribes frightening, fasting, 
bathing in cold water, and banishment from the teacher’s presence as 
correctives to a recalcitrant student (Apastamba V, 2.) It is needless to 
state that the above quotation makes us infer that teachers in ancient 
India were not generally in favour of harsh punishments for pupils except 
under extra-ordinary circumstances. c 


III 

Education of other Castes in the ancient Period. 

If the Vedic Schools were confined mostly to the Brahmins, it 
should not be supposed that the education of the young men of the other 
two castes was neglected. It should be borne in mind that the Aryan 
society in the early epoch was flexible and the promotion of a member of 
either Kshatriya or the Vysya caste to the Brahman caste was quite 
possible as also the adoption by a Brahmin of the profession of the two 
other castes (Rhys David's Buddhist India , i 9I3 Ed. pp. 56-57.) If the 
Kshatriyas *nd Vysyas did not avail themselves of the higher education 
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imparted in educational institutions run^by Brahmins, it was ^ue to their 
desire to equip themselves in the special study of arts and crafts which 
'enabled them to thrive* well in their respective professions. It is 
» possible that a major portion of the members of these castes did not 
think it worth their while to waste long and precious periods of their 
lives in the acquisition of what appeared to them an unprofitable lumber* 
But instances are not wanting to show that some members of the Kshatriya 
caste at least could prosecute their Vedic study with as much avidity and 
proficiency as the Brahmins and assume a position of eminence in literary 
circles of the time. The name of Janaka, "Hcing of the Videhas, referred 
to in the Brahmanas and the Upanishads for his eminence in Vedic lore, 
is a case in point. Chitra Gangyayani, Javali and Ajatasatru were in a 
position to give instruction to Brahmins in the Sastras. 

Now what was the kind of education intended specially for the 
Kshatriyas? Gautama (XI. i) prescribes the three-fojd sacred science and 
logic to the Kshatriyas. The royal princes were expected to receive 
instruction in archery as became their future calling. The cases, of Dr5pa 
who instructed the Pandava and Kuru princes in archery and of ViSva- 
mitra Who taught the same art to the sons of Dasaradha, come to our 
minds at once. Military skill and right moral conduct were considered 
indispensable for a Kshatriya. Kautilya, in his Arthafastra mentions four 
sciences which members of the royal famfly should receive, namely Anvl - 
kshakit the three Vedas, Varta , and Dandaniti. The first comprised the 
study of the Sankhya , Yoga, and Lokayata philosophies. Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and trade made up Varta. And the science of Govern- 
ment with a knowledge of criminal law’was what ftas known as Dandaniti. 
What Kautilya prescribes for the study of princes may well be supposed 
to apply to all the members <}f the Kshatriya community. But there is 
no unanimity of opinion among the ancient authorities in regard to the 
particular kind of education necessary for a Kshatriya. Be that as it may, it 
may be taken for^certain that military training, the science of government, 
(rajaniti) and knowledge of literary works inculcating ideals of moral and 
religious life formed the curriculum of study of Kshatriyas generally. 

As regards the pericyl of training, the Kshatriya had to receive 
instruction for six years, that is, till he was 16, assuming that he was 
initiated in his nth y$ar in accordance with what was # prescribed in the 
Sutras. The Kshatriya should receive lessons in the forenoon and these 
comprised training in military arts, use of elephants, horses, and chariots 
in war, and the use of weapons. The afternoon was to be utilised for 
Itihasa which included the Purarias , history and tales known as IHvrtta , 
and Akhyayika.. During the rest of the day and the night the young 
Kshatriya should not only receive new lessons but revise old ones. He 
should also hear over again what had not been clearly understood before 
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As. Rev. Keay remarks, “the education prescribed for Kshatriya held" 
Up* a noble* ideal, /lot in any waj? inferior to the education of knights, in 
the middle ages.” Ancient Indian Education. p. 70—71.) 

As regards the Vysyas who were the third caste, they employed, 
themselves in agriculture and trade. They did not derive much benefit 
from the study of the Vedas for improving their prospects in their own 
profession. The Vysyas and the Kshatriyas knew pretty well even in 
early times that a good portion of life devoted entirely to the study of 
> the Vedas did not add a title to their worldly possessions, and it might 
be supposed that they were only too gladif the Brahmin teachers let them 
alone without imposing upon them the unprofitable task, as it seemed to 
them, of studying the Vedas and acquiring knowledge. A Vysya was 
expected to know the respective value of the commodities he traded in 
and appraise their values correctly. For instance, he should be conver- 
sant with the quality, the fineness, etc., of pearls, metals, perfumes etc. 
which formed generally the commodities of trade. He was also expected 
to know the proper time for the sowing of the seeds, to distinguish bet- 
ween good, bad, and indifferent soils, the profitability or otherwise ‘of 
carrying on trade with this or that foreign country, the mode of^rearing 
cattle etc. The young Vysya should, besides these, know something of 
commercial geography, arithmetic, some languages, and some practical 
details of trade, all of which wquld be of much help to him in his special 
calling. When it became evident that educational instructions of the 
Brahmins did not serve their purposes adequately, establishment of special 
educational institutions to meet the demands of Vysyas became a 
necessity. The Brahmins in some .cases satisfied the demand but when 
it was not done, the trading and agricultural communities in villages and 
towns joined together and established the necessary schools for thei r 
children. Writing became a necessity in ^hese institutions and it was 
freely used by these communities. It should b ‘ noted in this connection 
that writing was first introduced into India by traders and merchants and 
that it was first made use of for satisfying the needs of commercial 
education before it was availed of for literary purposes. 

Besides the Vysyas, there arose in course of time other commu- 
nities pursuing various occupations. The carpenter, the blacksmith, etc. 
found a place in society and formed an indisp^ ssable factor in the social 
* organism. The origin of these crafts may be traced even to the Rig 
Saihh&ta , so that it is not true to say that they came into existence in 
the later part of the ancient period. The four original castes multiplied 
gradually into innumerable sub-castes and sub-communities following 
different occupations. To the craftsmen, who thus c^me into existence, 
the three R’s were not an absolute necessity. The crafts, like other pro- 
fessions of tfce three higher castes, became hereditary and the son off a 
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craftsman stepped into the calling of his father on the latter becoming 
diseased, or otherwise incompetent, or ^hen he died. ApprenticesJfeigK* wm 
\iot unknown. The son abtorbed unconsciously the technique of his father*® 
►craft. The craftsmen in order to preserve the secrets of their respective 
crafts and in order that others might not enter into their profes$to* 
began to form ‘guiltls’ in course of time, like the Craft-Guilds in Medie- 
val Europe. It appears that the only learning whic h these craftsman 
needed. was the memorisation of certain Sanskrit works which enunciated 
the principles underlying their respective occupations. The case of Vastu- 
iastra , containing the traditional rules for th^ building of a house which in 
southern India was learnt by heart, illustrates this. 

Thus, the education which the craftsmen received may well be 
termed “ professional ” in modern parlance. It might be that the members 
of these castes might be defective so far as sheer school-taught literary 
education was concerned but their training in their respective professions 
left nothing to be desired, judging from the standard of civilisation in whioh 
were born. It is a mistaken notion in the minds of the 
critics of the ancient Hindu system of education that the Brahmins 
kept Ull other castes in total darkness lest th* y might one d«y 
compete with them for the supreme position in society. The truth 
seems to be that the members of these castes did not in the least trouble 
themselves about the unprofitable learning* of the Brahmins which would 
impede rather than accelerate their respective occupat ons. 

Now this leads me to consider for a moment the justification 
or otherwise of the charge usually levelled against the Brahmin commu- 
nity by certain ill-informed persons. The brunt of the attack against this 
caste amounts to this, namely, that they denied for ^he members of the 
J§udra class, all chances of tlfeir receiving the benefits of education, (see 
C. E. Trevelyn’ Education of India Ed. 1838 pp. i68-q foot note .) The 
position of the Antyaja at present is also ignorantly attributed to the 
selfishness of the Brahmin. 

The early European writers like Mill, Orme, Abbe Dubois. 
Buchanan, Ward and others agravated this prejudice. The Brahmins arO 
generally identified with the clergymen of medieval Europe under the 
mistaken analogy of the three orders of society, the king, the church and the 
nobles which existed tflere. The Brahmin is by them saddled with all the sins 
attributed to the priests in European countries. * Craft’ness ’ is an epithet 
invariably applied by them to the Brahmin. ‘ Immoral ’ is the term 
attributed by Hegel to the Brahmin in his * Philosophy of History*. J. D. 
Mayne in his “Hiiydu Law and Usage” ‘‘which is considered to be the stan- 
dard work on Hindu Law attributes the origin of the Law of Partition 
atfiong the Hindus to the selfish desire on the part of the Brahmin whose 
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emoluments for officiating at religious ceremonies would be multiplied in 
proportion to the number of the dVvided members after the partition was 
, effected. Sir Watter Scott in the only Novel ^here the scene is laid in 
India could not think of any other person than 4 Brahmin Papiah * to 1 
sert^ as the villain of the piece. 

But let us examine the charge. The statement that the Brahmins 
are a priestly class 4 is at best a half truth and like all half-truths has 
been productive of an infinitely greater amount of mischief thari many 

* absolute falsehoods. All Brahmins are not priests nor all priests Brahmins. 
And if by ‘priest’ is understood a person who officiates at places of worship 
as is evidently the connotation of the term employed by the European writers, 
the number of such priests in the Brahmin community is microscopically 
small. The statement might have been true in the earliest epoch of the 
Vedic age when the Brahman discharged the priestly functions on the 
principle of division of labour, but those conditions changed in a later 
age. In the Buddhist age, the popularity of the sacrifice waned with the 
result that in the competition which ensued between members of ^he 
Brahmin community for sacrificial fees, some were compelled to follow all 
sorts of occupations. (Rhys Davids : Buddhist India . pp. c 248-9) 
There was yet another cause for the change in the occupations of the Brah- 
min. It was the growing disinclination of the other castes to support the 

* Brahmin who performed religious rites and sacrifices. 

It is a pity that the early European writers either ignorant of 
the real constitution of the Brahmin community or too impatient to 
investigate into the truth ^of the staUynents made by them, began to apply 
the phrase ‘ priestly class ’ whenever they had any occasion to refer to 
the Brahmin community. And this phrase is continued to be applied 
“ ad nauseam* ’ both by the Europeans and* by some of the Indians wh Q 
take, for gospel truth, whatever is laid down by the former. 


(To be continued) 



.AMARAVATI FROM A. D. 100 TO 700. 

t>ROFESSOK G. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL. 

, A. SECOND CENTURY ; THE ANDHRAS. The only Andhra 
inscription at Amaravati belongs to the reign of Vasithiputa Sami-Sirr # 
Pulumatf, (Satavahana). 

B. THIRD CENTURY ; THE IKSvAKUS. It is certain ~ 
that the Ik$vakus ^ame immediately after the Andhras (flatavahanas): ( 
the alphabet of the Myakadoni Andhra inscription ( Ep. Ind., vol. XIV ( 
Page 153) resembles that of the Jaggayapefa inscription of the Ik?vaku 1 
king Purisadata (Ind. Ant. vol. XI, page 256.) 

% Jaggayapeta is situated near the left bank of Krishna, and 
Nagarjunakonda, where many Ik$vaku inscriptions were recently discovered 
is on yie right bank of the river ; so, it is not possible to doubt nqw 
that the Ik§v 5 kus had a large kingdom and reigned at Amaravati. 

C. FOURTH CENTURY; THE PALLAVAS. The Prakrt t 
plates of the Pallava dynasty are certainly very ancient : the Mayidavdlu 
plates are written in the same alphabet as the plates of Jayavarman 
found at Kopdamudi, and Jayavarman’s date cannot have been very dis. 
tant from the Andhra kings (Ep. In vol. VI. ^T. 31, page 315). 

The Mayidavolu document is an order, concerning the village of 1 
Vifipara situated in the province of Andhrapatha (Ep. Ind., vol. VI. 
page, 84) sent to the governors of Dhannakada (Amaravati). Viripara is ; 
perhaps Vipparla (2 miles east of Krosur and 12 miles, from Dharapi 
kd{a). It is a Pallava grant in Prakrt dialect. 

D. FIFTH CENTURY: THE KANDARA FAMILY. 

The Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are certainly very ancient: the 
alphabet is of the early tyfre as in the case of the Pallava plates of 
Charudevi (Ep. Ind. vol. VHI, N°. 12) and of Vijaya-Devavarman (Ep. 
Ind . vol. IX, N°. 7) ?he~~ord "Salahkayana king. 

These plates (Mattepad, Charudevi and Vijaya-Devavarman) are in 
a peculiar language : Prakrt and Sanskrit mixed. Damddaravarman of 
the Mattepad plates ( Ep. Ind., vol. XVII, N °. 18, page 327 ) resided at 
a city called Kandarapura and was a worshipper of Samyak-SafHbuddha ; 
belongs to the Qotra of Ananda. The Chezarla inscription (Ep. Report 
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for 1900 pp. 5 and 35) mentions the daughter of 'king Kandara of the 
Ananda gdira. c 

The king Attivarman (a Prakrt form of Hastivarman) of the 
Kandara family and Anandaj ggjra refers, in the G 5 ranfla f grant (Goraptla 
is co miles from Amaravati) to Tadikonda (12 miles south of Amaravati). 
to Antukurra or Andukuru (a village 2 miles east of krosur and 12 miles 
from Amaravati) (See Ep. Ind. vol. XVII. p age 327 and Ind . Ant . voj. 
IX, page, 102) and to a field south of the Krsnaheppa.- 

E. SIXTH CENTURY: THE VISNUKUNPINS. % 

During the second half of the fifth century, the Vi?pukupdins, a dynasty 
Moated with the Vakatakas, replaced the Salankayanas at Vengi and 
Signed at Denduluru. They were very powerful; cfrc. 50c A.D.; they 
! crossed the Krishpa river and replaced the Ananda family at Amaravati. 

s' 

Velupuru (Velpuru) 2 miles north of Krosur and 12 miles west 
from Amaravati has a very important stone inscription ( Report on Epig* 
for 1925-26, page 3.) ; the inscription (N°. 581 of 1925) mentions king 
Madhavavarman of the Vi$nukundin dynasty. 

F. SEVENTH CENTURY: THE CHALUKYAS. 

Pulikesin II. put an end to the Vispukupdin dynasty and the Eastern 
Chftiukyas reigned during the seventh century. 

CONCLUSION : We can resume in a tabular form the chrono- 
logical evolution of the documents : 


Hate. 

Dynasty . 

Language. 

Religion . 

Copper -PI ate 8. 

II Century 

Andhra 

Prakrt 

Budclhist 

No copper-plates. 

III 

Ikshvaku 

Prakrt 

Buddhist 

No copper-plates. 

IV „ 

Pallava 

Prakrt 

Buddhist & 

Hindu 

Rare copper-plates. 

V 

Kandara 

Prakft k 

Sanskrt 

mixed. 

Buddhist & 
Hindu 

Rare copper-plates. 

VI „ 

Vishpukupdin 

Sanskrt 

Hindu 

Several copper- 
plates. 

VII 

E. Chi-lukya 

Sanskft 

Hindu 

Numerous copper 

0 plates. 



A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS, 4 


Dr, C. N\K\YVN\ Rao M.\., L.T., Y h. 1). 

1. In my lectures which I delivered under the auspices of the 
Madras liniversity in iq2o< I hazarded the .^ggestion that the Dravidian 
languages were only a variety of the Prakrits and adduced many points 
of resemblance in vocabulary and structure h, 'tween them and the Prakrits* 
T contended on the* basis of many facts which 1 put forth in those 
lectures that neither the Scythian theory of Caldwell nor the Isolation 
theory now in the field, much less any extra-Aryan affinity of the 
Dravidian languages that is .sometimes suggested can be maintained with 
,any degree of probability, and that scholars had so far directed their 
visit*} far beyond the borders of India while a close affinity is clearly 
perceptible nearer home. These lectures,* f printed under the name of 

An Introduction to Diavidian Philology ”f and the book received 
varying degrees of appre< union. The one outstanding criticism of the 
book is that, it is mole in the nature of a speculation and required 
much gi eater evidence to carry (onviction? Of course, when I published 
the bonk. I was deeply conscious of the insufficiuicy of the data supplied 
therein, but the limitations under which those lectures were delivered 
would not allow me to give more details than what were presented in them, 
I take this opportunity to begin to supply the details which workers in 
Dravidian Philology would like to know. 

2 . 1 begin with a st titty of the Telugu Roots, I take up Telugu 
not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also, because it is spoken by 
the greatest number among the Dravidian peoples and affinities with the 
Prakrt can be established with the least difficulty in that language. If 
Prakrit affinities could be satisfactorily established with the Telugu roots, 
it will become easy to establish the Prakritic nature of the other Dravi- 
dian languages also by simply, finding out cognate roots in them. 

3- Telugu roots, like Prakrit roots, and like the roots in any other 
modern Aryan languages, are generally classified under three heads, 
tatsci'ina , tctdbhava and dCsya. 'There is not much difficulty with regard 
to the first two classes for they could be easily derived either from 
Sarhskrit or Prakrit. The ‘ taimma are either 'Samskriia sc man' or 

i * A paper presented to the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference 19>30. * 

♦ t An Introduction to Dravidian Philology, Sadhana Book Depot? Anantamir 
Price Ea, 2, 
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* Prakrit a sam as’ and are formed by the addition of suffixes which have 
come to lx? attached to them in r the different languages. The ‘ tudbhavas ' 
are either ‘ Sn/)i$krita-$(Wias' or Prfikrita-S nnfis ' and are formed by 
the addition of suffixes which have come to be attached to them in the 
different languages. The ‘ taubhavas ' are modified forffis of Sm>fskriia t 
or Prakrit a originals and have, along with the ' lateunna' and 4 dfsya' 
words, almost the same suffixes, hollowing llKAMKS, I would regard the 
4 Pfakritasamas' , Sawskritabhava a and Pulkritabhavas’ as late 'ladbha as\ 

* Tatsamas* or ‘ tadbhuvas , however, are of no use to the solution of 

the Dravidian problem, lor* they prow nothing beyond the taVt of bor- 
rowing. It is only their suffixes that will interest us and as these are 
found in the ' Dcsyus ' also, it will be sufficient to discuss them under 
that head. « # 

4. ‘ Drsyas' are regarded as a class by themselves, and the 
name is given to such words and forms which could not be tutced to any 
Sathskrita or Prdkrita originals. Some have considered them to be 
extrn-Arv an. This ha* Ik on the opinion about the Frdkrii dftyas € and 
those in the-indo~ \rv an \ernaculars also. Hut with the advance of 
philological reseateh, more and more, these are being brought wwthin the 
sphere of the \ryan. The opinion that these are extra- Ar>an or even 
Dravidian is gradualh giving place to the view that they are early 
4 tadbhavas' and that thev can* be pr<>v .*d to be so b\ the application of 
the phonological laws of change, I beg to suggest that, if this is so with 
regard to the acknowledged \r\an languages, the same ma\. on investi- 
gation. hold good in the case of Tt !i;cu and the test of the Dravidian 
languages also, if b> ibe application m the same phonological laws, the 
so-called ‘ dfstjas ' in the Dravidian langt ages could be proved to ‘be only 
early tadbhavas disguised beyond recognition bv the extreme change* 
that have occured among them. \t least, it will not be just to set asid 1 * 
the unanimous opinion of the Native* (iiamm.uians withoui ditecting our 
investigation into the correctness or otherwise of tile position taken up by 
them. 

5. For the Telugu roots, 1 rely in this paper on the Telugu 
Dictionary ' Subdural Hdkarainn' by Sitaramacharyulu. This is the biggest 
Telugu dictionary and is generally acknowledged as an authority on the 
Telugu language. I classify the Telugu ^roots found in this dictionary 
according to their endings. Sitaramacharyulu is* a Samskrinst and has 
not allowed any word to be domed from a non-Sariiskritic original where 
even the semblance of a Saiiiskrit affinity could be suggested. So, when 
he says a root is desya \ it may be taken as beyond dispute that be 
could not trace it to a Saiiiskrit or Prakrit QXi^vctaX^ \ \Xve\efo\e , 

\v^\s^xx \vv \v,v». \Tvd\cated to be 'detfyets ' and proceed t f 

Investigate them. # 
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6. Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience 
nccording to their endings, as under. *The number, given by* the side of 
each root, indicates theSnumbci of Telugu roots with that ending found, 
in the above dictionary, 

:ku 20, nku °S6 io, ku 62, kku 34; 

:gu c?6 5, ngu 15, gu 58, ggu 15; 

:tsu 35, ntsu 448, tsu & an, tstsu 22; 

: dzu ce* 7, hd/11 os?* 5, dzu o, clzdzu ^ 2; 
ifticfcw o, ntu ct>5 q, tu **> ir, ttu ^t; 

;du cdSa q, ndu < <&> ti, du 34, ddu <&> >r; nu ^ 1 : 

; 1 11 C&> T, Utll # O^D o, til 1, ttll &> 

:bu z&> 8, ndu c& 12, du <£• 3, ddu 4; nu 17. nnu 4; 

:pu 8, riipu ii, pu *>) 65, ppu 12; 

:bu o, mbu c 1, bu e» o, bbu 9; mu ^ 32, mmu 17; 

\u cSft> 113, vyu 11, ru ^0 73, ru ew 2 2, rjru ^ 3; 

lu e» 1 1 <) , 1 lu £0 118, lu llu ^ S, vu $) 30, wu ^5 II. 

SU *So 1 . 

The same arranged according to iheir descending order of frequency is! — 
ntsu o*6a 18S, tsu _>n, yu dfo 133, lu 119, llu ti 8, :gu cfo 
75, ru «*> 73, pu^> 65, ku 2o 6>. V u &) 50, :tsu 35, kku §ofr- du ^34, 

nui 32, ru *■» 28. tstsu 22, ttu *20 2i, :kuc& 20, nu So- mmu SE»j 

■* • 

17, ngu c & 9 ggn gj> 15, ndu <•<&'• ppu 12, ndu liipu c 35b yyu dt&g 
vvu 11, nku o& 10, :tu :(lu uu ^ bbu 9, :du c&-, :puctg) 
llu ^ 8, :d/u ch* 7, ndzu c>-?» 3, ddu g>. nnu ^ 4, du jtu eg 3, 
dzdzu g* 2, nu : lu c&> t tu &>, inbu <-&'•. su 1, dzu ntu~&>, rbueao 
bu m o. • 

7. The total number of \h\<ya roots recorded in the dictionary 
is thus 1698. Rut all these cannot be railed basic roots as they include 
a larger number of dialectic* variations and forms disguised by the opera- 
tion of phonological change. # Thus : — 

a. Partial iJenasalization and lengthening of previous vowel 
nku — lku. 

b. Softening of medial surds: atuku — aduku, etc. 

Vowels/— 

INITIAL : f 

a. a-u : adaru-udaru etc.,^ 
i-e : peruku-pfku etc., 
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i-u : filakmUti -tulakititsti etd., 

• « 

e*e : •rsrti'U-'i'furni etc., 

MF.DTA1. : 

b. i. a-u: adaiu-cuium etc., 

2 . i-iy : bigifitsu-biyiijintsn etc., 

c. Lengthening of initial vowel • odutsi oginisu eic., 

d. Lengthening of medial vowel: aratih su-aratintsu etc., 

e. Loss of medial vowel: peruku : perk a; igurutsudgurtsua 

f. Interposition of vowel between tin elements of a conjunct 

consonant : kredihtsii-keradintsu etc., 

Consonants:— 

INITIAL : 

a. Insertion:ahlsu-pahtsu; attu-hattu etc.. 

b. ts-dz-g: tsifu-ilziru-giru etc., 

dz-d : cLadi> u-dajiyu etc., 
d-.r • padu-paratsu etc., 
t d : tamikn-d >nuk.t etc., 
d-d: dakku-clakku tic., 
p-m: peruku-in- ruku etc., 
p-v: veli aliiUM'-veluvurintsu etc., 
p-h: pel.stsu-hetst.su etc., 
kk-g: mtkkiiii-r.i , u L etc., 

MEDIAL: 

a. Shortening or medial consonant: els .->aiihtsu- etsarintsu etc., 

b. Insertion of % medial consonant : umnialintsu-ummalikintsii etc., 

c. Softening nt medial surds : atuku-aduku etc., » 

d. Changes in medial consonants: — 
k-m: potakarihtsu-potamarintsu Yte. . 
g-v : igirintsn ivirihisu etc.. 

d-n: piuluku-puiiiiku t‘tc., 
d-r : mnmmadir •tsii-n.ummariht.su etc., 
td) : galatarihtsu gakibariht.su etc., 
d-n: veuaku \ enn ku Mr., 
n-r : tsinugu tsiiugu etc., 
n-1 : tsinuku tsiluku etc., 
b-m : ^ubuku-gumuku etc., , 

bb-m : ibbadintsu immadifitsu etc., 
r-J : upparinl -.u-uppajintsu etc., 

X’f: eragu-eragn etc., 

I'd: gijruku-giluku etc., 
l-d*l : velugu-bedaku-bejuku etc., 

«-t : posarintsu potarintsu etc., 

]-r: rangarintsu-rangarintsu etc., 

• 
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Plflftl CoflSOMIti:-* 

(a) CHANGES: — 

ku-gu: tolaku^olagu etc., 
kk-gg: mrakku-mraggu etc., 
g-y : tselagu-tselayu etc., 
gu-vu : tfsagu-esavu etc., 

tsanu-tsu: kadatsanu-kadatsu etc., 
tsu-ntsu: velarutsu-velarihtsu etc., 
ntsu-llu : tarasintsu-tarasillu etc,, 
pp-vv : oppu-ovvu etc., 
r-1 : viduru-vidulu etc., 
vu-gu : avu-agu etc., 
v^mm : dvvu-ommu e'c., 
s-d : sarasu-saradu etc.. 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthening : 

tanuku-taku. N 

Nasalization : pikku-pingu etc., 

Partial denasalization and lengthening of previous vowel : 

Metathesis : kogu-goku etc., 

Assimilation:inmadintsu-imma<lintsu; maralu-malJu: vedalu-velju etc* 

Each of the above examples illustrates the operation of a phonetic 
law by means of which variant forms of a» particular root are obtained. 
Other phonetic laws also have their play, so that, there is an inordinate 
swelling of the number of the basic forms of Telugu verbs. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there cannot exist more than, say, 300 to 400 de$yd* 
roots which have to be accounted for* on the supposition that they are 
derived* from the Prakrit languages. 

8. I shall proceed to examine the origin of the endings of the 
above verbal bases. The examples given under each head will be only 
such bases as are definitely regarded as 'defyas' by the Native Gram- 
marians and lexicographers. 

1. KU 

The ‘ku’ is from Sanskrit. *kri and the fifth class suffix ‘nu\ i. e., 

‘ kppu\ which may become either 4 kanu’ or ‘komP in Prakrit. That it is 
so, can be known from the fa?t that forms with the so-called auxiliary 

verbs ‘kamP and 4 konu ’ have forms in ‘ku’ also as variants, e.g. f uku, 

ukonu ; taku ; takonu «£tc.. The nasalization of the endfhg is due to its 
association with (a) a nasal, (b) a nasal plus consonant, or (c) a consonant 
like £, th, d dh t /, r, etc., which have a tendency to be turned into 
nasals. 

Examples. 

a. Nasal and kfi : Iku (yam)* # 

b. Nasal and consonant plus kp : giku (kpnt).; piku (bhindk 
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i-u : tUakiiltsu -tulaki&tstf etd., 

• f 

c * e : •< 'Sfl t u : fna rn e t r . . 

MEDIAL: 

b. 1. a-u: cutatu-aduru etc., 

2. i-iy : bigintau-higiyintm etc.. 

c. Lengthening ot initial vowel : odutsi bflintsu etc., 

cl. Lengthening of medial vowel: aratin su-aratintsu etc., 

e. Loss of medial vowel: peruku : perk.i; igurutsudgurtsim 

f. Interposition of vowel between the elements of a conjunct 

consonant : kretfintsu-kcraflintsu etc., 

Consonants:- - 

INITIAL: 

a. Insertion : ant su^pantsu; attu-hattu etc.. 

b. ts-dz-g : tsiru-dzifi-giru etc., 

dz-d : d/.adi> u-da^liyu etc.. 

: padu-paj;at ut etc., 
t-d : taiuiku-d anuku etc., 
d-d: dn kkn-da kku etc., 
p-111: pe.i;uku-m .ruku etc., 
p-v: vcli alihtM’-veiuva.rintsu etc., 
p-h: pctstsu-helstsu etc., 
kk-g: nukkilu-ndgul’ etc., 

MEDIAL: 

a. Shortening <>t medial consonant : ets ^arintsu- etsarintsu etc., 

b. Insertion of 4. medial consonant: nrnmalihtsu-ummalikihtsu etc 

c. Softening of medial surds: atuku-aduku etc., 

d. Changes in medial consonants: — 
k-111: potakarifitsii-potaniarintsu ‘ etc., 
g-v : igirintsu ivirifu.su etc., 

d-n- piujuku-piiruiku etc., 
d-r : imimmadirtsu n.ummarintsu etc., 
t-b: galalariiusugahibariht.su etc., 
d-n: vedakn-\ ennku Ur., 
n-r : tsinugu tsirugu etc.. 
n-1 : tsinuku-tsiluku etc., 
b-m : ^ubuku-guimiku etc., 
bb-m : ibbadiht.su imma(Jihtsu etc., 
r-1 : upparimsu-uppalintsu etc., 
r-r: eragu-eragn etc., 
r-1: giruku-giluku etc., 

1-dd : velugu-bedaku-bojuku etc., 
e-t : posariht.su potarintsu etc., 

1-r: rangarintsu-rangarintsu etc., 
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Pinal Consonant* *— 

(a) CHANGES: — 

ku-gu: tolaku^olagu etc., 
kk-gg: mrakku-mraggu etc., 
g-y : tselagu-tselayu etc., 
gu-vu : tfsagu-esavu etc., 

tsanu-tsu: kadatsanu-kadatsu etc., 
tsu-ntsu: velarutsu-velarintsu etc., 
iitsu-llu : tarasintsu-tarasillu etc,, 
pp-vv : oppu-ovvu etc., 
r-1 : viduru-vidulu etc., 
vu-gu : avu-agu etc., 
v^-rnm : dvvu-ommu e*c., 
s-d : sarasu-saradu etc., 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthening : 

tanuku-taku.^ 

Nasalization : pikku-pingu etc., 

Partial denasalization and lengthening of previous vowel : 

Metathesis : kogu-goku etc., 

“Assimilation:inmadintsu-immadintsu; maralu-mallu; vedalu-velju etc* 

Each of the above examples illustrates the operation of a phonetic 
law by means of which variant forms of a» particular root are obtained. 
Other phonetic laws also have their play, so that, there is an inordinate 
swelling of the number of the basic forms of Telugu verbs. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there cannot exist more than, say, 300 to 40,0 
roots which have to be accounted for* on the supposition that they are 
derived* from the Prakrit languages. 

8. 1 shall proceed to ^examine the origin of the endings of the 

above verbal bases. The examples given under each head will be only 
such bases as are definitely regarded as 'dtfyas' by the Native Gram- 
marians and lexicographers. 

1. KU 

The ‘ku’ is from Sanskrit. *kri and the fifth class suffix *nu\ i. e., 

‘ kriijLu’, which may become either ‘kanu’ or ‘konu’ in Prakrit. That it is 
so, can be known from the fa<$t that forms with the so-called auxiliary 
verbs ‘kanu’ and ‘konu’ have forms in ‘ku’ also as variants, e.g., uku, 
ukonu ; taku ; takonu <£tc., The nasalization of the endfhg is due to its 
association with (a) a nasal, (b) a nasal plus consonant, or (c) a consonant 
like £, th , d dh , /, r, etc., which have a tendency to be turned into 
nasals. 

Examples. * 

a. Nasal and kyi : iku (yarnk # 

b. Nasal and consonant plus kyi : giku (kyint).; ptku (bhind). # 
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c. Consonant having a tendency to nasalization plus kjrit 
helaku (kj*&,) *toraku, tolaku,* tonaku, (stri); todaku, tolaku» tonaku, 
truf; saku (usadh") ; ( * 

Root and fifth class suffix plus ‘k|*i’; duku (dhunu), t 

Past pass, participle p/ws 4 kfttbedaku, bejaku, vadaku,vapaku(bhita). 
Prefix plus * kfi : uku (ud). r 

Adverb plus 4 kri : tsiku sit : doku (thut). 

2. NKU. 

a. Nasal plus kri : inku (yam). 

b. Nasal and consonant plus kri : nanku (nyanch) « 

c. Prefix plus ‘kfi 1 : unku (ud). 

d. Consonant with nasalizing tendency plus ‘ kri ’ dunku, donku 

e. Skt, root and prassive suffix ‘ye’ and kri ; : dinku (di>a), 

bonku (bruya). _ t 

f. Gutteralization of the 4 nch’ ending of a Skt. root: konku, 

(kunch or krunch). 

3- KU. 

a. Root and class suffix plus 4 kri ’ : Examples are 

i^uku (ri£); uduku (ush): ufuku (ruh); tsituku. tsiduku, tsivuku, (chid): 
tanuku, danuku (tan or tap» ; tasuku (tush); vadaku (vart): vetaku, 
vedaku, vedaku, venaku, (vish); doraku (dhri >; naduku (natb naraku 
(nas or nash); nuku (nud): poJuku (bru); pitukit, piduku (vidh, vedh). 
pisuku (pish); puduku, pupuku, (put): besuku (bhras): bratuku, braduku 
(vj*idh, vardh): minuku (mihj); etc. 

b. Prefix and root plus ‘kri’:— utuku, uduku (uddhav); ubeku 
(utplu) oluku (utsthah&ejuku, mefciku (vilas): etc. 

c. , Prefix plus root : — aduku, atuku, adtrku, * 

d. Past passive participle plus ‘ kri ’ : — kuluku (kus): tsiaaJhii. 
tsiluku fchinna); toduku (dhpita): toluku? tonuku, topuku, (dhuta); 

e. Denominative : lasuku (laya). 

4. KKU. 

a. Prefix plus 4 kri': ukku (ud). 

b. Root plus lq*i ’ : ekku (edh); krukku (krunch); tsekku 
(chaksh) tsokku (sukh); tikku (tij); tokku, trokku (tuj or tud) or dhrish ; 
dakku (taj‘; nakku (nak); nakku (nud); pOkku (plush), bokku (bhuksh); 
makku (mta); mukku (mush); vikku (\pj); srukku (sush); etc. 

c. Denominative ; vakku ("bhras '. • 

5 . GU. 

a. Root and class suffix plus 'kri’ : adagu, apagu, agu (ad); 
alagu/alasA, vlgu,igu fvidh>; eragu, eragu (eshh esagu, esavu, (ish); egu (i): 
karagu (ghti); kalagu /kli$A’kagu, kr*gu (ka$); k5gu gpku; (krint); godagu, 
gopagu (gun}); tselagu (chal); tsagu(sadh); tunugu (tr&t;) tugu (tul); torugu. * 
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•tofagu, to<Jagu(stri); perugu, pergu (vridh); posagu (push); matfagu, mapagu, 
matfugu, madgu (rapd); masagu (mask);,saragu surugu (sri); et$. 

• b. Root and 5$ class suflfc phis ‘kfi’ : togu, ddgu* d^gti (dH&ib) 

c. Prefix plus root plus kf\’ r fcgu (udvij), odfigu (Uddhfi); daagu * 
(upas): nigu (nwfit); pasagu (prasar); beflagu, velagu (vilas). 

d. Past passive participle plus ‘kfi’: kadagu, kapagu (kpta); 
tsinugu, tsirugu (chhinna): tctfagu (dhrita); tolagu (trita); penagu (pinaddha) 
moragu, morugu mrogu (mukhara); etc. 

e. Root plus ‘kri’: dagu (dha); magu, mragu (mla); magu (mush); 
mregu, roegu (mrij); regu(rich): vigu (vi j); vegu^vregu, (vyadh^sagutsadh^etc.* 

f. Denominative: mesagu (amish); etc. 

g. Adjective plus ‘kri‘ : logu (tuchha) cf. Hindi luchha. 

The nasalisation in the above examples might be due to 
(i) to the natural tendency to nasalize, (ii) to the presence of a nasal in 
• the original root or (ii i) to the addition df the rrn, ria or n class suffix. 

6. n<u\ 

# a. Root plus kri ’ : krungu kruhch; dangu, dangu dams; dongu. 

dongu (dha); dongu (tul); trungu truf; nangu (nas) cf. nasika; pongu (plut); 

brungu (bru): mrangu (mrid): etc. „ 

b. Prefix and root plus kri : uppongu (ut plut); etc. 

r Denominative: mringu famish); etc. 

d. Adjective plus ‘kri’ : longu (tuchha) cf. Hindi luchha; etc. 

7. 

a. Root plus kri’: arugu (ri); odugu (vyadh); (kasagu karsh or 
gharsh); gorugu (kshur): tserugu (surp); tvagu (sadh); flaaragu, soragu ($jri) dlgi 
digit (di 1 ; tragu 'Irish); tiru^u (sri); perugu f vridh); malugu, malugu (mla); arugu 
(ksha\); alugu (rush); ilugu (ris); igu (Ij); ilugu (li); medugu (mrid) etc. 

b. Root itself used hs base: agu ( bhu>; tngu (sthag); etc. 

c. Root and passive particle ‘ya* plus kri : bijugu (bru); 

d. Past passive participle plus ‘kri 1 : kadugu (ksh&lita); kalugu 

(krita).; tselagu, tselgu. selagu(chhitta); talgu (dhuta); todugu (dhrita); ntift&gu 
nodugu <nuta>; podugu (vriddha): podugu (pushtha) etc. 

e. Prefix and root plus ‘kri’ : oragu, oragu (udvart); visugu 
(vvas); vegu (vilas) etc. ^ 

f. Prefix plus past passive participle : udugu (apa- or upahata); 
nilugu, nilugu (nirvrita) etc. * 

g. Adverb plus ‘kri’ : visugu, virugu (prlthalc) etc. 

8 . GGU. 

a. Root plus ‘kri’ : iggu ij; gaggu (gad); daggu, daggu (dah)» 
diggu, diggu (di); guggu (nud>; maggu, nuraggu (mla) etc. 

b; Prefix ^and root plus ‘kri’: niggu, neggu (nirvah) 
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q. T&U. « 

jrt Roots ending in sh, ch, ksh, etc.: alatsu falasJ; utsu 
fujjhA kalatsu fkalushA kratsu (kar$); natsu (n*s); putsu (pyichA rets* 
(rich); latsu (lash); vretsu (vraSch) etc. t 

b. 4 th class suffix or passive particle ‘ya* with*t, th, r, etc. 
etSu (eshy); tsatsu (sadhy); notsu (nuty): melatsu (mil); vetsu 
(vyadhy); 

c. Root plus *ach to be: # 

adatsu, anatsu, atsu (ad); karatsu (ghp); datsu, datsu (dha); 

tatsu (tad); tutsu (tul); madatsu, madutsu manutsu, malatsu (infftO etc. 

d. Root plus ishy (its) where ‘ i ' is incremental and ‘ shy< 
or ‘ sy ’ is futural. 

e. Prefix and root plus k ach ;— tots (uday) ;"etc. • 

f. Past passive participle plus ‘y’: tolatsu (dhuta or dhavalita); 
nalatsu (nata): etc. 

£. Adjective plus ‘ ya ’ : — lotsu (tuccha): etc. 

fo. NTSU. * 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugu, Kanarese 

f . 4 , i 

equivalents of these roots end in su . 

a. Root plus ‘ishy’ : isadintsu (irshy); kuntu (krutich): 

b. Prefix plus root r-^antsu (ajna); etc. etc. 

c. Prefix and root plus ‘ ishy * : — 

atstsalintsu (acchal); arafintsu (arat) ; uiikintsu (utkfi); uttarintsu inkfi) 
or uttri); uppatintsu (utpat); upparintsu. uppalintsu (utplu): ukihtsu 
(utsah) ; utintsu (utstha)* etc. * 

• 

d. Prefix and past passive participle plus ‘ ishy’ : — 
avaghajintsu (avakfita or avaghrishfa); arulintsu (avakrita); onarntsu 
(upapanna) : 

e. Past passive participle plus ‘ ishy — 

aprintsu (ankta);aggatintsu(arghita, arhita, or arhhita); udfaintsu (yukta); etc. 

f. Denominative : — igirintsu, ivirintsu, chigirintsu, chivirintsu 
(sikhara) ; ivatajintsu himakrita; 

g. Re-duplicatios of root plus ’ishy’ : — atamatintsu ; etc. 

h. Avyaya and past passive participle plus ‘ishy — 
adakintsu, apakinisu, (adhaskprita); alamatintsu(alafti at); alavarihtsu (alam 
pat); igilintsu, ivilintsu (ihikpta); etc. 

i. Nasalization of root-in 4, s, sh, or ksh : — untsu vas ; etc. 
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'SATALURU COPPER PLATE GRANT OF GUNAGA VIJAYADITYA.III. 

Bijavaku \. Krishna R\o, h.a., i;.l. 

• This inscription \u.i liisl published in the Bhdrati , .1 '] elugu 

monthly miscellany ul Madras, (volum* 1, part 1, pp. go 110) in 1924* 

1 he editorial notes were prepared b\ the late Mr. K. Y. Lakshmana Rao, 
M,A., but his sad and untinich de.it h prevented him from revising them 
and preparing the article for the pi - ss ; tlu* task of revision and giving 

the final form fell upon his friend and rowotkei, Mr. M. Somasekhara 

Sarma of the Andhra Eiv\ clopaedia Ofikt^ Madras, who published the 
inscription under the name of the late Mr. K. \. Lakshmana Rao himself, 
ihis inscription being an important one and also not having been noticed 
by the Government Kpigraphieal Depaitment in their Annual Reports 
till now, I propose to publish in English in this Jottrntl. Some slight 
errors committed by the learned editor and othei facts which will tie 
discussed in the cousre of this paper have induced me to re-edit the 

inscription in English. 1 edit this from excellent ink impressions 

supplied to me kindly by my triend Mr. Somasekhara Sarma. 

The plates, it is said, v.eie found in Sataluru. a village in 
Bandar taliika, in the Krishna district, while digging old earth from a 

mound loi carting it as manute to the fields. They were found carefully 

• § 

preserved m an eat then pot, It is not known in whose land these platee 
were discovered, but somehow the\ < 1 mo into the hads oi Mr. K. Nageswara 
Rao Ibtnuihi, Editor of th>^ Bhdrati and the Andhrapalrika who 
kiuclly passed them to late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, for examination and 
publication in his Journal. Attc’ the publication they were returned tc 
Mr. Nageswara Rao Pantulu, and are still ly ing in the his office. 

The inscription is engraved apparently, on seven plates altogether, 
which are strung on a ring which was not cut by the time the plates 
reached Mr, Nageswara Ra<j Pantulu. The plates are thick and are in 
a good state of preservation. They measure each, x 4 * ; there is 
writing on all the plates ex?ept on the first side of # the first and the 
outer side of the last plate except tor a few letters on it. The 
ring on which the plates were hung is of a diametre of 4^ its ends are 
secured in a seal, the diametre of which being 2^6". On the surface of 
the seal are to be seen counter sunk in relief, the figure of a wild boat 
vardha , elephant gdad anikuia^ sun and moon and the usual legend 
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TribhuvnaMkufa . To the back of tlie seal where the ends of the ringf» 
are secured^ there are the figures <>f Ganesa and Lakshmi on either side 
in bold relief- These figures are most beautiful, and the seal as well.^, 

• Lakshmana Rao says that this is the most beautiful Eastern Chalukyan 
or any other seal he ever saw. u 

c The writing on the plates has been well preserved throughout. 
The characters employed belong to the southern class of alphabets of the 
time and the country to which the inscription belongs, and are known to 
the Epigraphists as cursive form which is later in time than the square 
P type of letters used in the earlier period. The cursive form of alphabets 
acquired two shapes in the Vehgi country, one the round and the other 
slanting. The former was jnoie beautiful and theiefoie became more 
popular in course ol time. though the slanting t> pe ot letters were used 
till the days of Raj a raj a and \'ija\adit> a VIE, the round oi r the cursiv 6 
form alone was populai and siuvived the Chalukyan epoch. Of the six f 
grants of the lime of this king including the present inscription, only th. 
Pamulapadu 1 and the Urputur 2 grants aie written in the slanting type of 
letters while the other four are written in the cursive toim of lettqrss 
But, it might be that the Masulipatam Plates 3 ot the king were written in 
the earlier part of the king's reign, as still some older forms of letters are 
seen there. Though the Ponangi Plates are written in the cursive form of 
letters, there is “ one peculiarity", as obseived by the Government Epigra- 
phist and that is, “ in the Pdnftngi Plates, the top strokes of letters are 
formed by double dots instead of a horizontal line connecting them as in 
the Masulipatam Plates /’ 4 It may be said, therefore, that it was in the 
reign of this king Yijayaditya HE that the Andhra and Kannada alphabets 
came to be differentaited* the former becoming cuisisc and round and 
the latter open and slanting. The writing on the plates is neatly* and 
most beautifully done: hut the writci was certainly either careless in engraving 
the letters or he was utterly ignorant ol the language he was copying, for 
the result is, the charter abounds in innumerable mistakes. 

The orthography calls in for some remarks. The scribe has written long vowels 
short and short vowels long, and invariably omitted the dot denoting the ansvdra 
where it ought to have been found and placed it where it is not required. For 
the secondary form of f the scribe wrote ri, and this might be due to 
to the habit of nhe people pronouncing the* vowel t; as ri. As regards 
individual letlers, the chief points to be noted %rc that, ja is written in both 
the open and stfuarc as well as in the late *rcursivc forms. The 
earlier form is seen in lines 5 , 10 and ( in words like Kubja , tanuja and 

1 Unpublished. 

2 Journal of the Telugu Academy vol. 1 pp* 140— - 150. ^ 

S Ep, Ind . V, p. 122. 

£ Annual dteport on South Indian Epigraphy 1909 p. 107 
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atmajah while the cursive form is scon skfc by side in lines 6 , 7,$, 9 and 10 
in words like JayasMw , Vishmirdjah, Ddqnrajh* and Vijayadityak 
Thus it appears from the use of the two forms of this letter, as well as the* 
.appearance of ihe open form of the initial vowel ?, that the earlier and the 
’ater forms of alphabets were in use in the reign of Vijayaditya ' HI., 
though it might be, the earlier form was fast losing its popularity. This 
view finds suppoit aKo in the fact that the scribe makes a differance 
between the latter da and da, and this differentiation is partieulary marked 
in line 45 where the two letters are to be seen side by side. The letter* 
da is written very much alike <ta, but with this difference: there is a loop 
in da with a dot above it. The Dravidian letter / is also seen in this 
record in three places (lines 54. 55 and S2) and this shows that, that 
peculiar soifhd was pronounced in the Andhra country in the 9th Century A.D 

The language of the inscription is throughout Sanskrit, being 
partly in prose and partly in vc rsc. There are altogether eleven verses in 
lines, 17-Jo, 22 2;,. ; 1 75-S0 and .H2-S5, and the rest is prose. 

Tftere is, however, one notev.o’-ty fpct which deserves special mention and 
that is the use of chatbpaka metre in this grant. The poet in describing 
Kalivittara (Kali Yishnuvnrdhana V.), father of the donor of the graht, 
used chantpaka metre with pram in all the four pad as in the second 
letter, and this is veiy interesting. The use of the pram in the second 
letter in all the four feet is after the Tradition of the Andhra prosody.* 
The iloka runs as follows: — 



1 1 

T'hough the chatjtpaka metre properly belongs to Sanskrit prosody, it was 
not popular at any time among the Sanskrit poets of repute and none of 
the great poets ever employed it, much less with ptiisa, in the Andhra 
fashion. The chatbpaka metre with its peculiar featuies of yati and 
prdsa is one of the mosfc popular metres in the Andhra and Kannada 
languages. In Andhra and £annada the prdsa is observed in the second 
letter in all the four feel, and yaii in the first *ind eleventh letter, 
of every pdda unlike in Sanskiit The above verse though in 
Sanskrit is composed very much in accordance with the Andhra tradition. 
This feature is interesting as a landmark in the history of Telugu 

prosody. From the existence of a verse in chathpaka metre in this inscrip- 
tion of the Telugu country, two centuries before Nanniya Bhafta, it can be 
presumed that the Teiugu-Sanskrit poets of the Gudrahara *ishaya, nay of 
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the Andhra country employed the chariipaka metre, with the peculiaries of 
the prasa fcnd probably yati also, *in the Andhra language. But it is cannot 
be said with any eertainity that the Telugu peftts of the Ninth century 0 
af the time of Gunnga-Yi jayaditx a 111., used the rhampakn metre withe 
yati also like Nanniya. At any rate we have to assume that the use of 
the yati was later than the use of prasa , until future researches bring, 
to light new facts to the contrary, in the Andhra and in Kannada languages 
tnd that the chathpuka metre with ihe restrictions of yati nncj prasa 
became popular, sometime innv,ediaiel\ in the Pre-N;umi\ a Kpoch, in the 
.enth century A. D. u * 

The facts recorded in this inscription are mostly known to us 
from the other grants of the king, namcU the Guntur Plates, ;> the Pdnangy 
Plates, Uiptituru Grant and tin unpublished Pamulapadu <T>pper-platc 
p*ant noii« ed In late Mr. Lakshmana Rao but thev have never been 

« 

properly discussed. The donor of this grant is no doubt the first king 
:>f the dvn.istj to give a loiupleU*!, ot kings that preceded him. in a 
I'hronologieal oidu with the tluiation ot then leigin and their exploits. 
Previous to this pi inee tin kings <>t the Pastern Clialukx.i d> nasty w r ere 
lot in the habit ot giving the names <1 then amestois from the 
beginning but weic content. with giving their ancestors up to three 
geiiciations onh. Kvcn tliis king in Ins Masulipatam Plates did not give 
more than tlnee generations, and* this induces me to assign that giant ton 
very carls puled of his reign, in all probability, shortly after he establi- 
shed himself on the throne. In his othei gu.nts which an neatly lour in 
number, lie merely menticned the names ot his amcMon, to m Kuhja 
Yishnuvardhana. gave the duration *ot thc'i reigns and a few other facts 
about them. But in this grant one petulia. :y is noth cable and that is* 
this inscription gives a chronological account ot the previous kings in an 
anahtical manner. Thus the recoid states after the usual legendary 
introduction and the names of the king’s predecessors, that there were 
five kings of the name of Yishnuvardhana, tico of Ja> asniiha. ane b> name 
Mangi 1 idgaraja and three kings by the name of Yi]a> aditya, including the 
donor himself. This is certainly unusual: and this peculiar featuie < (impels 
us to a. ‘•slime that this might be the earliest of all his grants till now discovered 
with the exception of the Masulipatam pkites. '1 bus this inscription 
might be the first charter of the king^ which begins with the 
historical geneology and description of the kings fotm the days of Kubja 
Vishpuvardhana, and Vijayaditya III. must, therefore, be taken to have 
taken considerable pains to collect all the historical information about his 
predecessors from the dilapidated archives of his government, and thu s 
set up a new model for the formal charters of his dynasty^. T his fact abounds 


5 Unpublished; P. No, 6 of mi—12 k 
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with his high historic sense which was so rare in those days ev$n amongst 
his contemporaries, the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern Gartgas, the Western 
Gangas and the Cholas. Verily, the Andhras may feel proud of this 
fllustritious and intelligent prince who ruled over their country roughly 

eleven hundred years ago. • 

• 

This inscription savs that after Kuhja Vishnuvardhana reigned 
for i§ years his son tiakaht'okasrutfa Jayasimha Vallabha reigned for 33 
years. Then his brother's (imlrabhattaraka) son Vishnuraja TJ t for 9 years; 
then his*on Mangi Doga (Vuva) raja lor 25; yars ; his son Jayasirhha II*. 
for 13 years; his younger step-brother Kokkili for six months; having 
ousted him, his (Kokkili's) elder (uterine) brother Vishnuvardhana (III.), 
for 35 years; his* son \ ijavaditya (J.) for 18 years; then his son 
Vishnuvardhana (IV.) ruled the Vengimandahi twelve thousand for 35 
.years; then his son Vihiylulitya 11 . after destroying the Ganga race 
root and branch like a tierce wind, fought for twelve years against the 
t commanders of the \allabha king, (meaning the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
II lit, built t cH temples to god Siva undei his surname Nar?ndre$vara% 
finally wrested from his own brothel Ultima Saluke, the kingdom of Vengi 
by defeating him. and ruled tor forty years. He was succeded by his 
son Kali Vittara who reigned for eighteen months; his son was Vijaya" 
ditya (ill) who was also knouii as V/ra mukaradhvajaft, succeded him. 
He weighed himself against gold M-\eral times, and pleased the brahmans 
by distributing it to them, He was praised by them as Guiiake nalldn , 
meaning probably 'tin hum virtuous', and reigned over the whole of the 
Dakshimpatha together with the Trikalinga country. This prince, it is 
said, at the instance of his brother Nripakama who is described 
as bom of a Hailuva princess gave away the village of $anta grama on 
the occasion of an eclipse or # Mic sun, to one hundred brahmanas, free of 
all taxes and other indemnities. 

Compared with the other grams of this king, both published and 
unpublished, their are ho\ve\er. .some slight discrepancies, in the numbe r 
of years of reign allotted to each prince that preceded him. These dis- 
crepancies are more when compared with the records of the later 
period. For instance Jayasimha 1 , is given reign a thirty years by the 
Padankaluru Grant of Ammaraja IJ.G as well as in the Chelluru plates of 
Kulottunga Chola II. 6 7 8 # A 11 the inscriptions of Vijayadity# III. on the other 
hand give him a reign of thirty three years. In spite of this, Dr. Fleet chose 
to accept the statements of some later kings and allot thirty years only to 
Jayasimha I.® And this is ceriinly unjustifiable, because the earlier records 


6 Ind . Ant, vel. •VII p* 15 

1 Indy Ant. vol. XI v p. 55 

8 Ind, Ant. vol. XX p. 97 
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are entitle^ to greater weight than the later ones. But there is also 
another view possible : it might be that Jayasiriiha reigned for thirty threg 
years, and the first three years in conjunction *with his father Kubja 
Vishouvardhana. For some reason or other the later sovereigns might have igno* 
recfr the first 3 years of his reign which fell in the reign of his father. Or it 
might be that there was something of three years of 'terrible and devasta- 
ting warfare in the last part of his reign with the king of Kalinga 
which resulted in his ignominious defeat and death, as recorded by 
Dantfin in his Dafakumdrarhurita. Then, the death of his brother, 
Indrabhattaraka after a remarkably brief rule of seven days on t^ie battle- 
field, probably against a confederacy of foes led by the Eastern Ganga king 
Indravarman and the vanquished \ ishnukundin prince, also points us to 
the same conclusion. Another discrepancy is about tYie rei$n of Vishnu- 
vardhana III. While other grants of this king Yijayaditya III. give 
him a reign of 37 years, the present record allots to him 35 years only* 
This might be due to an error in composing the grant or might be due 
to a mistake committed in the early charters of the king and corrected * 
afterwards in the later grants. As regards Yijayaditya II. all the records 
<jf Vijayaditya III. give him a reign of forty years except one, which gives 
him a reign of 41 years, and this might be due to the calculation of a few 
months over a half year as one year. Dr. Elect has without any justication 
discarded the statements of the farlier kings which are certinly more reliable 
than the later ones and accepted for him a period of 44 years of rule. 9 
Thus, though a few months one way or the other do [not matter much, 
Vijayaditya II. should be taken to have reigned only for 40 years instead of 
44 years. Likewise, Vi^naditya 1* is stated to have reigned for 18 years 
only in this record while the other inserptions ot the king give <iim a 
duration of 19 years’ reign. This discrepancy, is perhaps due to a 
mistake committed in the calculation of (.Hites etc. in the earlier part 
the king’s reign by the superintendent of the public rccoids. but later on 
corrected or revised: and that is the reason why in all the other 
charters of the king a reign of 19 years has been unifonnally given to 
Vijayaditya I. It is because that a systematic attempt was made to 
give a chronologictl account of the kings ol the dynasty till the 
reign of Vijayaditya III., that I attribute this subjoined grant 
to the early period of Vijayaditya Ill’s reign; at any rate, I assume it 
to be the earliest* of all the inscriptions of the king, thus far discovered 
with the exception of the Masulipatam plates. Here is the table which 
gives at a glance the duration of the reigns of the kings that preceded 
Gunaga -Vijayaditya III. according to several grants his and also according 
to Fleet’s calculation. 


IruL Ant t vol. XX p. 101. 
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1 \ antes of the kings 

The 

present 
Grant. < 

*Pamula 

padu 

grant. 

Guntur Orpujuru 
Plates . Plates. 

• 

According 
m to Dr, 
Fleet, 

• Kubjavishnuvardhana I. 

t 8 yrs 

18 yrs 

18 yrs 

18 yrs 

18 years. 

*2. Jayasimha I* 

33 yrs 

33 

33 • » 

33 

30 „ • 

3. Vishpuvardhana *11. 

9 „ 

9 

9 »> 

9 „ 

9 11 

4. Mangiyuvaraja. 

25 „ 

25 „ 

25 1. 

25 ,, 

25 „ 

5- Jayasimha 11. 

13 „ 

13 " 

*3 „ 

1 3 ,, 

13 „ 

6. Kokkili. 

6 months 0 mts 

6 mts 

6 mts 

6 months. 

7. Vishrfuvardhana 111 . 

35 yrs 

37 

*9 " 

37 „ 

37 ’ years. 

*8. Vijayaditya 1 , 

18 ,, 

19 yrs 

19 yrs 

19 yrs 

18 

g. Vishpuvardhana IV. 

35 „ 

36 

35 

36 ,, 

35 

*10. Vijayaditya 11 . * 

40 „ 

4 1 i, 

40 „ 

40 ,, 

44 

*11. Kalivitfara. 

1 S 111s 

20. ms 

20 ms 

20 ms 

18 months « 


Another interesting fact mentioned in this grant is that Vishpuvar- 
* dhana IV. ruled over Vengimapdala twelve thousand while nothing of that 
sort has been stated with reference to his father Vijayaditya I. To me, 
this appears to suggest that the extent of the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom 
was reduced in his time to Vengimapdala twelve thousand only, 
on account of incessant warfare with the Rastrakutas and their 
allies. 10 The expression Vengimapd^a twelve thousand, is inex- 
plicable Lakshmana Kao thought it to mean, the population 
of the Vengimandala; while other scholars considered it to express 
the number of revenue paying units or Gramas in the territorial 
division called Vengimandala. I think both the # theories are untenable. 
‘Twlevfc thousand' might be the amount of the revenue expressed in the 
coinage of the country, of the time, preferably, in gold varahas. The 
expression cannot in any sense "mean either the population or the number 
of villages or reAenue paying units. It might also convey a sense of its 
extent expressed in terms of Zeros (two mile) which is a very ancient word 
denoting the distance; that is to say Veiigimapdala whose area was twelve 
thousand square kros. Mr. Lakshmana Rao quotes from Pavditdrddhya- 
charitra of Palkurki Somanatha Kavi of the 13th century, a long passage 
wherein the extents of various countries in ancient India are described # 
We have several instances in Ijie inscriptions of South India where refer, 
ences to the extent of tfie countries are given in a similar manner. For 
instance, we have btirtha-sapta-laksha of Dakshipapatha, 11 the barthar 
sapta-laksha of Raftavadi, Gangavadi ninty six thousand, Nolambavad 1 

10 See my History of Bajahmundry in this Journal abovfi vol, 111 p. 14$ 
•where this fact was discussed at some length. 

H Ranastipundi Grant of Vimaladitya; lnd, vol, VI p. 352. * 
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32.000, Banavasi 12,000, Pakanadu* 21,000. Though Mahchana Kav: 
mentions JJakanadu as consisting e 2i ,000 grdmasM grama cannot be taken 
to mean a village* but a unit of extent or area. Nevertheless, there is no 
reference in any of the earlier inscriptions to Fakanatfu with 21,000 gramas 
prior to Manchana Kavi who flourished in the early part of the 13U1 
century. 

All the inscriptions of Gunaga \ijayaclityn III, except the 
Masulipatam plates mention that Yijayaditva II., surnamed Narendra- 
mpigaraja had a brother named Bhima Saluke. who held Yengi as a 
vassal of the Rashtrakuta king and that the totmer wrested the kingdom 
from him and reigned for forty tears. Ui. Meet and Dr. Bhanclarkar 
thought that the \ cngi king who was Ik Id ,:s a vassal by the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda 111 . (A.P. 78-j — Si.j) to lie \ijayadit\n il.(A.l). 700 — 8.40) 

because he happened to be his mmempoiu’ y lhn \ijayadit\a 11. cannot 
be taken to be the piinee that pa»d such humiliating allegiance to Govinda 

111., that he went to build the walk m Mam a theta ‘at the half utterance 

of the sentence by a nussengei Now the ‘mb'ioined giant and lhe 
other grants discoveied thus lai. partieuhu A ihv 1 emulap'adu, Guntur and 
Ponangi Plates prove that it was Bhima Salul •. \ ho held Yengi as a 

yassal of Govinda 111 . tor a period of t\\M\e m all probability} 

and that it was from him that Yijayaditva II. wiesttd the kingdom after 
sucessfully carrying on a war with his bioiliei <11 ilie one hand and the 
Rashfrakuta and Western Gangft armies m the mini. 1 : was only during 
the last days of Govinda HI. when his p wei v. a) weakened and when 
all the powers of the north and the south entered into a eonleduaey and 
threatened to bring about the disrupts n «>t tin- i!r gieat Rashtrakuta 
empire so powerfully built by ifim that Y i jay adily a il. laliied his 
forces and drove out his brother fn>m 1 Ik* loimnx. de.iaudlhe (ombined 
armies of the Rashtrakutas and Gangas and bn ome its undisputed 
master. To expiate for tile sms, pmbabb. . «»t kdiing lu^ own kith and 
kin during that twelve years ot intennune warlaii . that \ija\adita II 
built 108 temples to the god Sna undet ins own name .1^ Nare ndrts vara - 
svamin all over Yengimandala. 

The subjoined giant mentions that Yijay adity a 111 planted before 
the threshold of his residence. the invincible bannu containing the syln- 
bols of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, the sun and the moon, and the 
pdliketaiia , and that at the hearing of the five* gieat sounds made by hi s 
troops his (Yijay^ditya's) enemies wcie tcinlicd. * The symbols o! the 
fivers Ganga and Yamuna as well as the palikeluna were the loyal insig- 
nia of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakhcta, acquired by Govinda III, 

12 I11 Keyurabahuckaritram dedicated to Nanduri Govinda mantri minister to 
the laet prince of the Velanflnti family of Tsatidavou. 

13 See above vol. Ill p. 151 History of Rujahmundry, 
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•The fact of Vijayaditya's planting *the pdlldhvaja wilh the symbols of the 
Ganga and Yanuina at his thrsehold seeyis to suggest that by 4he date of 
J:he grant, he defeated Rashtrakutas and crushed their power completely. 
Yijayaditya III. seems to bear another surname Vi rnmnknradhvojah in 
•addition to tho.^e mentioned his Guntur plates, namely Mauuia prdkdra 
Ranaranya spiraled, Vikraniadlmr da, Pararhakrardnitt , Nrffttti - 
martdnda , Bivuddnleu Bht ma, Araxanka krxari (hmaka nalfdn and 
Tripur dm art [pi Malic* ram. The last mentioned surname is also found in 
the tye^atalurii Grant of his successor Chalukya Ultima 1. 

^ Tile village granted is Santagrama and is said to have been situated 
in the district (oisaya) of Gudrahara, which is appaienilv identical with 
the modern town of Gutfivada. Tim Gudrahara vision a at the time of 
this inscription seeiys to have comprised the modern tfiiukas of Gudivada, 
Kaikaluru, i\T asulipatam or Randar and a little tract on tin* southern side 
( of the river Krishna. It is thereiem* possible that Santagiama, the 
village granted might be identified wilh Sataluru m the bandar taluk, the place 
where there plates were discovered and the boundary \illag<s mentioned in 
the# inscription help ns in that dneciion considerably 1 lie tillages Invi, 
Arutaguru, Munjuluru and Turhburuballi are still existing, and curiously enough 
with very much the identical names, excepting for slight phonrtic.il change#* 
Only At;utaguru is now kn ami as \rtaniuru and Tnrkburebnlli has become 
Turnbidi. All these villages are now situated around and in the' neighbou- 
hood of Santagiiima, which is called toflay SatnT.iu. I he reason lor 
1 he change in the name of the ullage granted is rinie ippaient. l'*vt m 
Teiugu, means yrdma in Sanskiit and Santagiama ilmieloie in Teiugu 
became ft ant a lurti, which again in the lapse of time. * n account of phone- 
tical changes peculiar to the Teiugu Language, • bei a me Sataliuu, tlu 
initial* palatal sibilant sd becoming dental sibilant sd.. and the medial w 
dropping out altogether. It mjght als.>, be that the poet in < omposing 
the grant sanskritised the Prakrit or the onginal name Sat alum (called 

after the half mythical and half historical anecst< r ot the Satavahanas) 

into Santagrama. « Put both these me mere < onu » Hires. I 1 h‘ village 
Santagrana was hounded on the east by Penubundi, on the south by 

Arutaguru, on the south west by Mmiijiilum, on the west by l nvi. on 
the north by Tuihburuballi and on the noith-eaG 1 a M uhidupendoru. 
Of these villages two only , P^nnbiindi and Muhidupi neoru an not capable 
if identification. % 

There is one expression in the grant fidli kuuilfti which I am not 
able to undet stand. Lakshmana Rao did not notice this The village is 
*aid to have been granted along with the ndU kuntha (II. 34 and 40) 
t have not been able to trace this expression to any of the 

Sanskrit or Teiugu , Dictionaries; and therefore I cannot take it to be 
purely either a Sanskrit or a Teiugu word. It might be a compound of 
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two words, Sanskrit and Telugu. As we know, that kunta in Telugu 
means eit l>er a tank or a term land measurement, we might take the 
expression nati kufifha to mean ‘with all the tanks adjoining the village.’ 

The donees of the grant were all residents of villages situated in 
the modern Guntur and Krishna districts. Vangipajru Karniiichedu, 
Kafoora, Vagiparru, Vpputuru, Kranja, Krova^ri, Rayuru, Kunduru, and Sri- 
puram are said to be villages from which the donees came. Vangipafpi 
and Vagiparru might be identical, the scribe having omitted the clot denoting 
the anusvara . Except Kar.rora and Kunduru, the remaining villages are 
still existing with slightly altered spelling. Kranja is Kajn, Krova Sri is 
probably Kovvali and Sri puram is Siripuram is 'IVnnli Taltika. 

'J'he executor (Ajnapti) of this grant is Pandaranga, the great-grand- 
son of lJhattakala ( 11 . 82-83.). In all the grants f of Yijayaditya III* 
Pandaranga figures as the djva'pli , and he is said to be the minister and 
commander-in-chief of the king. He is described as Mahafjunah “ who 
made his enemies pay obeisance to him by the victories he had obtained 
with his sword." The Ponangi plates of the king mention Kadcya raya, father 
of Pandaranga who died lighting by the side of his master ParachakrarSma 
i.e. Yija>Fulitya III., on the battle field. 

• 

The names of the donees and their residence are given as follows: 

Names Residence Shares Names Residence Shares 


Golra not mentioned. Pardsara. Goira (contdj 


1 Yajnasarman Yangiparru 

3 

17 lJavvasarman 

, , 

1 

2 G undasarman 

1 

t 8 Dugasarman 

, , 

1/2 

3 \’idadisarman 

1 1 

19 RlrimaSarman 


1 

4 Drbna sarin an 

./a 

Bharadvaja Gotra 


Kata Gotra 


20 Sivasarman 

Karrora 

3 

5 Budadisarman 

2 

21 Revasarman 

,, 

1 

6 Yennasarman 

2 

22 Sivikurrasarman 

, , 

1 

Kutsa Gotra 


23 Agyapasarman f 

Krova Sri 

1 

7 Turkasarman Krova Sri 

2 

2\ Yennasarman 

, , 

1 

8 Boppanasarman ,, 

1 

25 Gundasarman 

,, 

1 

Pardsara Gotra 


26 Kesavasnrman 

Upputuru 

1 

9 Dronasarman Karamichedu 

1 1 

2- Guhdasai man 

n 

1 

10 Kanchisarman 

2 

28 Nagasarman 

* * 

1 

11 Dronasarman 

2 

29 Kandasarfnnn 

Kunduru 

1 

12 Baddisarman 

5 

30 Kras arm an 

Karamchedu 

1 

13 Virasarman UpputFuu 

M 

31 Dronasarman 

, , 

1 

14 Chamisarman 

1 

32 Sivasarman 


1/ 2 

15 Trivikarma§arman ,, 

1 

33 Vallavayyasarman ,, 

1 

16 Bhtmasarman ,, 

1 

34 Revasarman 

> » 

l 
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• Names Residence Shares 


Sandila Ootra 
• • 

35 Petasarman Kan*ora i 

•36 Ayyappasarman ,, 

Dev ar at a Ootra 

37 Vakasarman * 1 

38 Savvasarman ,, 1 

39 Kunclisarman ,, 1 

Harlta Ootra 

40 Revasarman Vangiparjru 2 

41 Dronasarman ,, il 4 

42 Kamchisarman Karaiiirhcdu 1 

43 Mahidhawisarmati ,, 1 

44 Devakarasarman ,, 1 

*45 Sankarasarman ,, 1 

46 Sabadisarman Sripuraih 2% 


KGndinda ( Kanndinya } Ootra 
47 Sridharasarman Va(h)giparru 3 


48 Damasarman ,, 1 

49 Kesavasarman ,, 1 

50 Trivikramasarman ,, 1/2 

51 Dronasarman Kranja 1 

52 Irugamasarman ,, 1 

53 Bhimasarman ,, r 

54 Madhuvanasarman ,, 1 

55 Somasarman Vangiparru jH 

56 Dronasarman ,, 1 

57 Madhavasarman ,, 1 

58 Dronasarman ,, 1 


Names Residence Shares 

• • 

Kausilca Ootra 

59 Konclisarman Gpputuru 2 

68 Pittamasarman Kranja 1 

61 Ravanisarinan Krova £ri # 1 

62 Dronasarman Kunduru 1 

Kasyapa Ootra 

63 Huelva sarman Gpputuru 1 

64 Golas.irinan ,, 1/2 

65 Rurfva sarin an ,, 

66 Go] a sarin an ,, 1 

67 Kfasarman ,, 2 

68 Mahakalasarman Kranja t 

69 Dronasarman ,, 1/2 

70 Narayanasarma ,, r 

71 Bbpasarman Rayilru r 

Kanva Ootra 

72 Savvasarman Karamchedu 2 

73 Gliami sarin an ,, *r 

Rad hi tar a Ootra 

74 Naravanasarman Krovasri 1 

• Lolita Gdtra 

75 Gdyindasarman Karamchedu 1 

Atreja Ootra 

76 NarFirayanasarman Upputiiru 3 

Jfrjnvrsya Ootra 

77 Mayindamasarman Rayuru 1 

Gautama Gotra 

78 Dronasarman Kunduru 1 

79 Batasarman Vangiparjru 2 


Though the grant records gift of the Village to a hundred 
brahmanas, only 79 names are given, and the remaining 21 are left out. 
Probably it was due to a mistake on the part on the scribe or the com- 
poser of the grant. Of thest* 100 donees, 20 bear the title Bhutta , 30 
studied the four Vedas, 30 studied three Vedas, and 20 studies one Veda 
The name of *the poet who composed grant *is not mentioned. 
But it is said that it was inscribed by the scribe I.ekhakaditya, born of 
the Vi^vakarma kula , who knew the record well. He is described as 
being very old, as old as the Visva karma himself and as having built a 
Ghantatala probably meaning a bell factory or a factory to manufacture 
styles ( ghan(a ), 
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TEXT * 1 

First plate , Seco?u 1 suit'. 

1 Rifcri sffarai nfaRi 2 st^t^ht 3 ^ 

2 fensr ^rcinc RfRT 5 mhmi^'JRT ’an'JRfFR 'tkt 

3 fwi wh wi kw wr? sroTHT%r sr 9 «? 

1 ofhrr%’°^3T?:rT% *p>s55Rf 3 twir^r(t*) ^ , rrt? ll ^R3R r? 5 
5 SRRr f55JR?#:«OTt: ^smSR*^ VRT?p3I f^’J^T 1 - W\ 

(i 51 qqfa 18 <TR»ig ; wf&vmmr srpsirs**: ^wgsrsRR 14 
7 WRrg^TR ^^TfR^R I*T in rRR: R^^ : :?R^rfR |i; tT«TCJ<T 17 

f 

Second plate , First sale. 

■ 'Taf^siTrR'lRl 19 ^TR3^: siqfaifsrSFr : 20 ^ 

9 qruTfV 31 WRf33f: |Rg^^n%I%. l 70JT?fR J 3 rTRrJR:f% r ^[T*]^:R[l]g^5^r 

10 m 'rara^ 's’TmT 2 ' 1 ^trrr: i^5T?m?3TiTg^r^ arer^R*)^ 25 ^^ 
n* jr: %Gcg^T: q^^rs^ft 36 sprgras^rsram %[^]rfr 27 »n^ 28 

13 jtr^r 29 ctrr?: fasrerf^r: srrfeq 55 R^w 30 ^n? 
is gqsi srararc: Wr 3^q5%^’ 2 rrg:( *; sw(r) *if ? iM>tt 

14 CT RT^SR SR SWTR f^f] ** 

*. 

1. From the ink impression*. supplied to me kindly by Mi. M.S. Sarnia 
of the Telugu Encyclopaedia Office. 

2 Read gotrdndm 3 Read pulramim. 4. Read rdjydnam 

5. Read yana f>. Read pdhtn. 7. Read Ndrdyana 

8. Read vardha 0« Read ksevn 10. t Read ksana-V'isl 

11. Read pavitrl 12. The dots found by Eakshmana Rao above the 
letter iia, and which In* meant were inserted for denoting the visarga are not 
in fact dots but corrosions of the metal caused probably on account 
of rust washing on the plate. u 1 3 - Read var$d?ri 

14 Read Stray ns-trtiisud-varsain . 15. Reaci priya 16. Read varsdni 

17. Read sutah. < iX. The letter \<a is not oiear, it looks like k 0a’ 

19. Read variant . 20. Read sitiiha 21. Read var$ani 

.22 Read sanmdsdn 23. Read trims a 24. Read varsdni 25. Read varsani 
26. Read trifnS ad-var$an i 27. Read V?ngi 28. The annsvara after la is 
superfluous. 29 . Read pahujnl 30; Read harJ ^ 31. Read viva 

32. Read suvar^iavarni-kvita. 33* R^ad samarthak 
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Second plate , Second stde • 

i 5 fe JROT: 34 IpTO^RFT R ITSISTR 

1C fM^t? R 

17 ^r. 3rM w * 37 «ft[^flr]CT %^ 39 8 j»i[;i*] 

18 ?ff¥° 13 rr^r[i*] ^fi % 43 faqsR 

13 m *RRPfl ‘ 4 $r *4 [:i*] nRfaRir*K«f 

(II '<*) 

20 3T5fTT^ *(**^ 3 g*S*(T*;5RHT ^rTf IH?5T ^ 35 38*FS 

21 *ftareT<§3 R ' t)*trr( r)g^ (:) 

^Rrfar 43 


Third plate, First side, 

-’ 3 RR (I*) <TRg?T: I tr ’ 3 T ft^lfa 3 rc i n'T?TR ^TaR^riRRR: ( v l> ^ 

•W SRT-sft *rR<T 47 ?m*TWsfa sfajfRR RgsftwO*) RR»<T t9 

- Jr[t;^JT[T]RfT ^RT?q-. (l%^R!TplJR>T33IT ftrr^T5ft(pri3^«ST 
2 . [n 5 *] ^5i%| virm^rt ?rer*ig: fasrarf^r. ar^g^nfffg^ra 50 
2; ?RRrFfR< i«RRHr*)<JiTR n'n^^SRfh wfowFralJlftO ) w 
27 ^^(ifmRsj^^^cnTcRrRW) r* 51 wR^i^RRRshr 
” 8 ^rV'V’TRRf (:*)' ,: iSR ( }) fkzmriTZf rhr : (i*) cr 

RR^'* R 

Third plate. Second side. 

• >9 W?3I ST fo n feglftR RTRgRT*! R?5CTTW5ft( 55)^?R wrftOTT- 
30 wnrrers* sRorftsfrftR ^rWfc %to^^:[ii # ] 

34. Read mat/tana/i 35. Reaij vrativa 36. The anusvdra on cha is super- 
fluous, 37. Metre Qdtdulavikrulitd. 38. Read mtrti *39. Read ndtiibho 
40. Read Ipatti 41. Read priya 42. Read mail? 43, Read klrti- 
strivallabha 44. Read vCini 45. Read rirhia 46. Metre Ghnikpaka 
47. Read kara-susthi 48. Read dirui 49, Bhagavata 50. Read suvarna 
5 1 - Read Evarti 52. Read sirkha. 53. Read yuvarajah 54. Read tvitiya 
• 55* Read .chaturd. Both the readings are good. 
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« 

31 «$ 57 [:*]31 fN [I*] ^qWT t :*1 

flrfceqTtf 

33 ftisn 5m 59 ni^i 80 3?^5 ?i5b^ ; ftft q ra t g &rra%q < 

3:t ^%ll» 1 '] 62 ^TRT*ffT^(l )3Tjftqqpq 63 ^TTO^I* in i l d fO g n Wfr 

31 ^ ^^RTS 64 ggotO (?*) tot (:*) ftsfaor 65 II 

<n)§d 

« 

35 n qrg*rf^q imjzfa ww*&: d v ) [nqft]* 

Fourth plate , First side. 

:l(! firar nqfe ^%ai^ ci*3 qmT%nqr rftigwR srqRrfqqsnr *rq 

37 fir qRiqnrq: <i*) *Rqroh«q q ^Rfi wg •iq+m^qft: ni^r.ii 5*] 

38 JjqtrT C*1 ?fT35IiT^f^T£irW [:*! ^W<JT RRrq' J? nfc3T 

:w qrrVqf:*i *refH'qg*rT?$fem 78 nsqr fcRwrsrrqqfrr n*gqT 59 *rr 

40 ( fr: 3?qrrf^qq *pqqR 70 ?rrftf s»3^flr fesrsKTr qftwqfi*! %fi£rer 71 
41 nfasra gcrmf* ^§[sq* fe qssrfrflTq^q 72 ! :) q < to wi qft 7? ^fa 
43 PfqrnrssRqfvq: ^frrqqi#^ «ft(r3r;cr sTNr^srte jjauRr 74 


Fourth plate , Second side . 

43 %<r rmfqror v^r^m?Vir^Tif7^iTRwrf^ci qff^u^v^nrftqR 

44 msqq (•') «(Mr #rq'sr” 0 s^5qiq nsrstwm qqwmr: jpsswfit 

n€wR ; 

45 r^rlsrwjSt reftwir jmsinm anjsr- 75 q^riHrf qr^qiq qcRnqfr 

46 srra sNswm ar«r5:^rnm: q>farci«rir trepft ;pq g T *fo srnpft q 

47 ft^rsqqt q5T8T»rmr: 7r ' q^«sTRT5qra mraTJr nfarc fcnR snSnft ww 


48 nr: ^T8<P$fi H^ivrrm: 77 %T%f55Frm p.^wmr 78 ^gn ra R qtTsmrnl 


56. Metre Arya 57. Read learn 1 58. R^ad cVikramZna 59 r/> gramath. 

60. Metre Anushiuh 61. Read gramaih 62 Metrte 63 Read grumatii 
64. Read vannata-bhu 65. Read vi£e$anarh 66. Metre 
67. Read nimittarii 68. Read kuturHbinah 69. Read vnsma 

70. Read grdmo 71. Read Veda-oe latirji. 72. Read karebhyuh 
73. Read parltdgni 74. Read ga^a 75. Read arthaMSafy 

0 

76. Read panchanui-bhdga/i . 77. Read bhdgah 78. Read bhdga# 
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49 arcm q qR o f) we l fa re ^i«R®r.^BNi[n:] 

* Fifth plate , First side. 

50 HSSRwfci 5<RRR f 

51 torto arjsr: 32 g fa4foR Rsnsraf jM 


52 4 rr ar«nsr4ro w^rwir:^5i«Fr^[*iT] 

j3 %s3 ^5RWm*r«rR: fitf^reRTor sri-sr 84 3^ 85 3 (t n ^rr ^ 
54 ftRRRR ^i^S5IRU| ^*TP^ ^T^R’TRRf 85 «o 5?T»^ i r .W*TR: R 


55 55 3IWM 3T^5T.es35 5I«T^ 3TTOJ^| -MHI :4l5J$|u{ui iT^RRir-a^TROT n 

56 %RR- *Slil*V4R ^RSRJTRR tRJ^IoS^RDT gWlt [?R]^[r] 


Fifth plate , Second side • 

57 ^ arsfsrRKr^oisrrqoi p%*TR ; s&t%i%nraR fa^nriww q^Twr:^^ 
58 , HRR SIORTROI XT^ r)TFT : <SKfa ^TR5qR ^ 

69 *rpfr RifowoT «?CT*rR: 4nr(r)*t %fai^iM OT tnBRin: r r ffo R s t r roi 

80 <*#*TR ; r^pRsro^ tT^prm: sN Rg mfr r^Rr: spMt wtrrt 
01 ^ RfafJiRR JTRRuiSRui 'i^TtTFi: ^RSFRRR ari RM^R OI 
63 »?€r»TR: %5RROI IR>RR: g og^ R Ut ST5RTRJT; fSRRR 
( {i StRjft ^OTSRtJf vnRpTR: ^RI^TNTR i i V T SR OT rr^fHR: 


Sixth plate , *First side. • 

6 stf ^tr,RRR3ifRiiR(r)*r nn^wror *rsBRR:w°s*?4i5iR swrsr 

65 qot »#rr: »ftrRRor lnjRpi; '^rh-. seg^w 

66 RRR MKSRrte R ^R5R0t trirWFI: gosSROT ^*TR: 'TR5T 
^ q^r ^[*tr: in&pitaR htr(it* isrot srRfip rr^RlRRi 

68 q arfiR?W5iRi 87 n^FTrrsraoi u 4 Rft : ^swirr 4ro5ROf 

69 (T^r^rrn g$»g<Rre r R ( r)q» nNRnraR stjijr^ sRpft ^i< 4 w 4 i 5 tr w, 
79 ?35ROT <WP: 33f^1 $TS*R 86 M<J*h 4NR tRSTCR srrsWt: 

• «s 

71 t ml4a4 ot «w ; firfa*E*rcRO[ p^r 


80 Read bhagah 81 Read bhagah. 82 Read ardhatHSah. 

83 Read bhagah , 84 Read ardhatitSah. 85 Read Uppufu'U 

86 Read gotraya. 87 Read gotraya. 88 U pputuru-vaetavydya 
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Sixth plate , Second side. 

72 jTfir; 5»i5n?ft 315(1)51: 4to5 i 4ft«gfiw i » i : (*)fai^, 

' 7 3 (sr) ^n4itfflnl* ( T qfr 5wufa 5 « ii [ (^ ) 

7* HR: jroT5TJ?ot i^THR: nm5wfi s$iHi(n:)fS5H ' 

75 «f 1 H IS U R ^RRtalH jN5Tfl^ R&HR: wAfU l Ws q W [Hl]*3T 89 

76 H KB 3 RNR *5«5t4ot ^HR: 3l«15l4ft »^WR: %sr(5H?°0 3T 

77 5T5T: are^(oi)5R^ t$*&HR&I5m>»t ^HR: «%5RR3*l(l)*l ^^*TI?n 
* 78 h 5mfe*R(5 a^l^fljsWft 11 «r?(f)R (¥5 im»(t )ft h 

f$5IR 1 : 1 *] Br5nt 91 fHl^l 

c 

79 sran. h§[*^ct5i]r 9? ( 1 N> *) ?rarggi-*w(r)?T (i)r ^rcftfcn wj^[i*] 

H*1H 1 52 s ) 93 

so f[ra3s#3*p: mV) 3TRr^R : «j^nTi :K i 

51§R(<J1 JrT: 31«»<1 

si m*] ^RWi:*] 9 ^3(5)f3i55.^?^(?r*i &*] 

3rPR : 95 33 ^f^T%(^) 

Si fftf*K 96 5Rw: 351 V^es»5f&R*l H<£Hfa#5t 97 5 TR 1311 amsftt 

<hr$ihi *n 

ss ogt*ir n^?pi: fi") (Hnftrarcmgf^si i%rtg 9 ^ i’re foR [:iiV] 

^tRF»rf wi 

81 3 R^lT%(ff)?ra [I*] RRl 99 T^&l|f^51T5R TOWIJ 100 [||?o*l 

< ‘ 

ss «^5» ir % gt (:*) 5tiHHRiHi<n%ri: ( 1 *) fawMtwn% nosiwr 

^*1 (ii*U) sift 

so s*§r^i(ii 5»ffH5?(r )gqTT%R;i*)HHRHR5r 101 rSrr <ir?r<1k 5 :102 
(ll*| ^T 103 

87 ^TTRRtctg ^§?Hn:: 104 n*)^fe?R h^rir 105 faw 706 HR?lf«i>i%(:ir) 

Seventh plate , Second side. 

85 s^fomjftr 107 

89 . The word 4 Bharadvoja occurs twice owing to the inadvertance of the 
scribe. 90. Read tika-Vgdafcha* 91. Read triihfat. 

92. Read r- Ved&scha-trifhSati. 93. Probable rendering 'sada saihdhustd’ 
94. Read n*nrutitak . 95, Read Uitaratah. 96. Read aUanatah. 

97. Read Kfetrwh. 98. Read Vidcid-brundo. 99. Read gaganddi. 
100. Rea dkarwa-naianaih. 101. Read bhftmi. 102. Read tadaphalatfi 
1 03. Read svadattaM. 104- Read Va*u?Hdhardt>i. 1 5. Read sahasrani. 
106 Read Vitfaydih. 107 Here the inscription breaks off incompletely. 



STONE INSCRIPTION NEAR SIVA TEMPLE AT SANT ABOMMALJ. 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Hariciiandan Jagadeb 
Rajah Bahadur, Rajah Saheis of Tekkau. 

*The history of the Sista Karnams^ who are a branch of Utkals 
inhabiting Kalingadesa since a very long time may be considered by the 
historians along with the other histories. There were days when these 
£i$ta Karpams made the car of Kalinga Rajya move very victoriously. 

It is evident that during the time of the rule of the Kadamba 
^dynasty the present village of Kotabommali was built by a brave person 
in commemoration of his name Vanamali Janna and the village was called 
Santabommali. It was called so because it was the centre of trade in those 
daj$. As mentioned in Sista Kama Charitra written by Pandit D. N. 
£arma, it is evident that the £istakarnams came to Kotabommali in 
805. It is nearly 1000 years since the Kadamba kings ruled over Kot&- 
bommali. So we can infer that the Sistakarnams lived in Kotabommali 
since 945 years. The details relating to this may be well known from 
*the article of the history of Kadamba dyhasty written by me and publi- 
shed by the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry in its 
“Kalingadesa Charitra.” 

There is a Siva temple at a distance of 4 miles from Santabom- 
mali. t As the deity (Sivalingam) therein shines milk-like, Andhras call it 
as Palesvara and as it is in the form of fruit (phala) Utkals call it as 
Phalesvara and thus it is called by two names. Hut the deity might be 
called by the name of Phalaksha. It is an ordinary temple. It does not 
look like an ancient temple if we take its architecture into consideration. 
It iseems that this ancient and famous temple became gradually 
dilapidated and so it was removed and a new temple came to be 
constructed at the same place. By the side of the temple there is a 
stone containing some inscriptions. The same stone is broken into two 
pieces. As this stone is utilized for grinding sandal-wood paste by the 
archakas as well as by the* people that pay visits to the temple- 
it must have been broken. The stone containing the inscription is 4 ft. 
length in length, 2 feet breadth and 4 inches in thickness. There £re n 
lines in Telugu script and the inscription is in Sanskrit language in ( 
Sragdhara vritta. 

The abav$ stone inscription muart have been found on the wal 
1 of the above temple. The constructor of the present temple (being un 
aware of the inscription) thinking that the fam§ of this charitable endcjw 
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ment would go to the inscriber of this inscription if it is kept in the 
present tefhple ha§ put it outside?! 

Text of the Inscription. 

? arf «ft 

^ [^5] 

\ ^ m 

% ^TRTtTW 

£ [fpr] 

S fag 

?o gwprNfirf 

U ^T°T: II 

Brief Tran dat ion: 

Om! Svasti. Vasu=*8 Yishaya= 5 Viyachchanka “ 1 2 (when the figures 
are written in this way figures ftiust be calculated from right to left) Thus* 
it will be S.S, 1258 i.e. A.D. 136a In S.S. 1258 i.e. 13 06 Christian era, 
during the time of Chandra Raja Kirt'bana the son of Devasarma of 
Srviatsagotra granted a perpetual lamp in the middle of the vast jungle 
to $ 5 ambhu who is Trilfiiuvanaguru on Saturday which was Sankramana 

_ . _ W 

day. Kirtibana was not a lazy person. He performed many ijajnas. In 
1336 A. I). this was under the rule of Utjcal king. Therefore the donor 
of the perpetual lamp Kirtibana might have been a subordinate ruler of 
Utkal king. There are still people of Srivatsagotra in Bommali. At the 
temple there is an idol of Mahvihas ura mar dan 1 . It is a very old idol. 
Both this idol as well as the stone inscription require preservation. 

'There are some inscriptions and grants to state that Chandra 
Deva mentioned in this inscription was subordinate to the Utkal king and 
that he invaded the South It is also inferre^ that this brave ruler invaded 
up to Kondavldu.^ If this fact were to be true thi^ Chandra Deva might 
be the same Chandra Deva in Ganadevi’s Sasanam of Kondavidu. 

These Sistakarrums took up ministerial positions in these parts 
* during the time of Jagadebs of Kadamba dynasty and they also became 
famous for their education and upholding the honour of Utkals. 



GAUTAMIPUTRA SRI SATAKARNl 

R. SU1WA RAO, M.A., L.T. 


Nasik cave No. 3, has several Prakrit inscrs. referring to Gautamlputra 
Satakarpii He is called the uprooter of Kshaharata family and restorer of 
the glory of Satavahana race. By the first epithet, we may note that he 
destroyed the Kshaharafa clan that ruled over Maharashtra, Cmjrat and C. India 
and thus restored &at;?,vahana rule over Western-India. The Jogaltambi hoard 
of coins discovered (lotal No. 13, 250) suggests that he turned his arms 
jigainst Nahapana, the King of Kshaharafas and killed him. Hof the number 
consists of Nahapana’s own coins, while the rest consists of Nahapana’s 
, coins restruck by Gautami-putra - Satakarpi. There is not a ^single coin 
of ctiy other Prince but Nahapana s and the evidence supplied by this 
|ioard of coins is conclusive that 6atakarpi destroyed Nahapana andhisrac^ 
about 120 A.D. 

The Nasik cave inscriptions tell us that he ruled over the whole 
country watered by the R. Godavari, Berar, Malwa, Maharashtra, Guzera* 
and Konkan. The finds of coins in the Godavari, and the Krishna Valleys. 
Malwa and other places also prove the same. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
was ruling in the west over Maharashtradesa with Paithon as capital, as 
mentioned by Ptolemy, when his father, Gautamipujra was ruling over the 
old Andhra Desa. (Dhanakata) After the death of the latter in or about 
130 A. D., Pulumavi succeeded to the whole of Andhra desa. 
An inscription found at Amarav^ti refers to his reign. Coins of this King were 
obtained by me at Amaravati and Gudivada in 1924 and they bear the legend 
Si ri Va si or Sri Vasishtiputra Pulumavi as he is called. After his death 
111158 A.D. his sufccessors, Siva Sri and Chanda Sri ruled over Krishna 
and Godavari Districts and the coins of the latter (coins resembling in 
style those of Pulumavi) have been found in Godavari District. The next 
Kings, Siri Satakani and Siri | Yajna ruled over both Mahara§tra and 
Andhra Desa for, their inscriptions and coins also are found both in the 
West and the East. Sri Yajna Satakarpi was a powerfuj king, for his 
Empire extended beyond the Vindhyas as is shown by the find spots of 
his coins. His coins were found not only in Guzerat but also in Kathia- 
war and E. Malwa. Probably, he reconquered those provinces from the 
Kshatrapa Dynasty of Ujjain. After Yajna Siri Satakarpi, the Sata- 
vihana kings seem to have lost their control over Mahara§{radesa for, 
we find the inscriptions and coins of certain Abhira Kings alone in the 
Western provinces. This may be about iqo A.D. 9 
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The Andjira King, Gau\amlputra Sri Satakarpi boasted of having 
uprooted the entire Kshaharata family and defected Nahapana who was a 
Saka and ruled over W. Deccan, N. Konkan, Guzerat, Sourasfra and 
Cut ( ch,some of which were once comprised in the Andhra Empife but which were 
conquered by Nahapana. The Andhra victory is proved from Nasik cave 
inscriptions. The provinces which were thus reconquered by Satakarni 
were probably placed under the control of Chastana and Jayadaman who t were 
both of Saka origin and who probably ruled as Ksatrapas or, Viceroys under the 
Andhras. The coins of the;^ Satrap princes attest to this fact. However, 
during the time of the third Satrap, Rudradaman, the Andhras were again 
defeated. This is attested by his Junagadh inscription, in which he refers 
to 'Hoayarit abhigala Mah&kshatrapa namnah Evidently, the West and 
the North parts of the Andhra Empire passed under Western Satraps during the 
middle of 2nd century A. 1 ). and so, the successors of Vasistiputra Pulumavi, 
began to rule only over the Central and the Eastern parts of the Dekkan, 

where their inscriptions and coins are found in large numbers. 

• 

The Eastern Dekkan was still ruled over by the Satavahanas for one 
qr two generations more. Coins of Sri Rudra, Sri Krishna, Sri Chandra 
and other Kings were iound in Krishna and Goda\ari Districts as 
well as in Central Provinces, but 1101 in WcsternTndia. About the middle of the 
third centun A.D., the Satavahanas (eased to be independent rulers over 
tJie E. Dekkan a i.s>>. 1 he rkshvaku* are said to have succeeded the Andhras. 

I he Puranas mention the Ikshvakus as Andhrabhrtyas and the Jaggaya- 
pela Inscription tells us that Si i Yira Purushadatta of Ikshvaku race 
was the Rajah 01 the country, l'he Ikshvakus are a Northern dynasty 
and probably in the third centun A. 1 ). they penetrated into the Dekkan 
and established their power at the expense of the Satavahanas. 

V 

kroni the coins discovered in Kolhapur in the West and those 
discovered in Krishna \ alley, we see certain differences in types and 
legends. I he coins found in the \\ estern region contain certain titles 
like Yilivayakuru, and Sivalakura and Dr. Bhandarkar has identified them with 
the names of viceroys who ruled over West Andhra country but who paid 
homage to the Kings at Dhanyakataka. Most of the Andhra coins 
discovered both in the hast and in the West, Contain the Chaitya symbol on 
the obverse and Uie cross and balls called * Ujjain^symbol’ on the reverse. 

1 he chaitya symbol is a Buddhist symbol and the Andhras who were 
Buddhist Rations had it on their coins. Chastana and Jayadaman, the Saka 
Satraps had also the same symbols on their coins and this may suggest 
to us that they were the viceroys under the Andhra kings- Most of the 
coins discovered in Malwa bear the symbol “cross and balls” and this 
suggest to t us that that country was under Andhra control before 
Saka conquest. 
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An inscription in Nasik cast No. 3 dated^ in the *i8th regnal 
►year of Gautamiputra Sri # Satakarni informs us that the edict was issued, 
from the victorious camp of the army at Yaijayanti or Banavasi to Yishnupalita, * 
the minister of ^Govardhana (Nasik) district, by the king who is styled as 
the Lord of Benak^faka (l)hanakataka or Amarava(i) and Gbvardhana, to 
the effect that a field of 200 Nivartanas (measures) of land in the village 
of .'^parakhakali formerly belonging to Rshabhadatta, son-in-law of Naha* 
pana blit now under hisjenjoyment, should be granted free of all obstacles — 
apravesa, anomarsa, alavanakhadaka, arashtrasavinayika, — to the monks of* 
Trirasmi hill. 

'The oral order issued l)y the king to Yishnupalita, the minister 
of Nasik wa^v/rittci* by Siva Gupta, protected by Alahaswami, and inscribed 
by Tapasi. 

Another inscription, inscribed below the one noted above, records 
an order given to Syameka, the minister of G<J\ardhana or Nasik by the 
sa’jie king and his mother Gautami Balasn Mahadevi, to the effect that 
since the field ot 100 Nivartanas in Kakhadi village formerly granted to the 
Bhikshus living the Dharmasetu ta\e constructed by Mahadevi tm 
Trirasmi hill is useless and nobody is living in the village, land ot 100 
Nivartanas in Nagarasima ( Nasik ) royal field should be granted free of 
all obstacles. 

1 he oral order originally gi\en was reduced to writting by 
Pratihari (door keeper) Lorataryn in the 24th regnal year of the king. 

• 1 

Nasik cave No. 3 contains an inscription of Queen Balasri, mother of 
Satakaini and grand mother ol Pulumavi dated in the 19th regnal year of 
which records the grant of Pujuivavi, Nasik cave No. 3 to Bhadrayamya sect of 
Buddhist monks. At the same time, the village of Sudasana in Govardhana 
District was granted for the maintenance oi the monks of third cave by the lord 
of Dhanamkata (Oautanuputra Satakaini) and the village of Pisa Jipadaka by 
Pujumavi for painting it. In the 22nd year, in lieu of Sudasana, the 
village ol Samalipada was given by Pujumavi. Queen Balasr’s, inscription 
describes the exploits ol her son who is styled Kshatriyadarpa man a 
mardana, (crusher of the pri'de and respeoi o( the kshatriyas), Saka Yavana 
Palhava nisudana, (killer of tile Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas,) Khakharata- 
vamsa niravaseshakara, (complete destroyer of the dynasty of khakharatas) 
and Satavahana kula yasa pratishfapanakara (Pounder of the glory of 
Satavahana clan). He is said to have conquered Asika U^ikas of 
Dakshinapatha), Asaka (Asmakas of lower Godavari, or Asvakas of N. WQ 
region?) Mulaka /Paithan or Pratishthanapnrak Surafha or Sura$tra 
(Kathiawar), Kukura (Guzeral), Aparanta (N. Konkan), Anupa Ulahishmati), 
Vidarbha (W. Berar), Akara (E. Malwa), and Avanti (W Malwa). $ 
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He is also said to be the lord of the mountains, Vijha (E. Vindhya), 
Achhavata or Etkshavat (Satpura), Pari vat or^Pariyatra (W. Vindhya),* 

* Sahya or Sahyadri (N. part of W. Ghats), Kaiihagiri or Krishnagiri ( 
(W. part of \V. Ghats) Maca, Siritana (Srisaila,) Malaya (S. part of 
W. Ghats), Mahinda or Mahendra (K. Ghats), Setagiri or Svetagiri, and 
Chakora. 

From the above account, it is clear that Gautannputra Sfi Sata- 

• karni ruled over the whole of the Dekkan extending from Malwa to 

Mysore and from sea to sc&. lie established the glory of his line by 

defeating Kshahardtds , Sahas, Ydvauas , and Pdhtavas , all termed as 
Mlichhas or foreigners. He also established the rules of Varudsrarna- 
dharma (caste). Though he was a Brahmanica) Hindu, hd patronised 
Buddhism by constructing caves for Buddhist monks and endowing them 
richly. 

The inscriptions and coins of the king clearly show that the 
Empire was divided into several Rdshtras or provinces and each province 
into Vishayas or Districts and each district into several of Gramas or 
villages. There was a heirarchy of officials with several grades. 
Lands were measured carefully and assessed according to fertility. .The 
use of money was known. There were merchant guilds which organised 
trade and banking. There were *also guilds for the several crafts. There 
was an efficient army led by the king or his trusted ministers. 

Architecture and sculpture received royal attention. The excava- 
tions in Salsette afford the most perfect specimens of buildings, e.g. stupas, 
caves, chaityas, monasteries, tanks, and cisterns— all made of stone. The 
grant of a village by Balasri w r as made for painting a cave probably with 
scenes taken from Jalakas. 'Towns were built and terraced buildings for 
kings and nobles. Trade and Commerce were brisk. 'The language of all 
inscriptions is Prakrit and both Brahmi and Kharosli scripts are used, 
the former mostly. Thus, there is ample evidence tb prove that the 
Dekkan enjoyed a great civilisation in the 2nd century A D. 
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I 

The Rev. Father HENRI IlKRAS, s. J. alter what seems to be & 
thorough and searching examination of all available evidence, has arrived at 
Ihe conclusion that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by Hal l al a III.* 
the Hoysala # King of Dvarasamudra. 1 The evidence which the Rev. Father 
utilises may be roughly classified under two heads: (i) Inscriptions, and 
(2) Chronicles. We do not propose to discuss the epigraphical aspect of 
the problem in the present paper. We proceed to examine the way in 
which Father Heras has exploited the information contained in the 
chronicles. They are two in number : (1) Chronicle of F e r na 0 Nun i £» 
and (2) The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India by Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta. Nuniz resided in Vijayanagar in the first half of the 16th 
century ; and his work “ contains the traditional history of the country 
gathered first hand on the spot, and a narrative of local and current events 
of the highest importance, known to him either because he himself was 
present or because he received the information from those who were so.” It 
was “ composed by Nuniz about the year 1536 or 1537”.^ Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta “was bom about the’year 1570’*' at Astrabad, on the 
border* of the Caspian Sea”. He migrated to India with his father, 
Cholam Ally Hindoo Shah, and reached Ahmudnuggur about 1582. He 
left Ahmudnuggur for good after 1587, and reached Bijapur “ in the year 
15S9 ”, where he entered the service of Ibrahim Adil. Shah II. “ Feiishta 
seems to have finished his account of the Bijapur Kings in 1596. One 
would expect a historian to attach greater value to the account of Nuniz 
who not only resided for sometime at Vijayanagar while the city was still 
the seat of the Hindu Kmpire but “composed” his work some Sixty years 
before Ferishta. But, not so Father Heras. He accepts Ferishta’s account 
as more trustworthy than that* of Nuniz, and he explains the reasons for 
his preference : * 

“ Bijapur was indeed’, says he, ‘ the best city of Deccan for 
obtaining information about Vijayanagar The tradition respecting Vijaya- 
nagar was undoubtediy alive, in the Adil Shahi capital He (Ferishta), 

» 

1 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History 

2 Sewell; Forgotten Empire : preface p, 7 

3 Brigg's Ferishta I p, XXXIX to XLIII 
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therefore, had the best oral tradition possible, and the ancient Mussalmal- 

man chronicles as the source of fris information/’ 1 

• 

The reasons of Father Heras in accenting Ferishta’s account in 
preference to that of Nuniz are thus two in number, * 

9 (i) Bijapur where Ferishta came to live in' the hist quarter 

of the 1 6th century was 'the best city of Dec 'an for obtaining information 
about Vijayanagar" 

(2) Ferishta had “ lh' best oral tradition possible citftl the 
ancient Mussulman chronicles as the source of his information." % 

It is rather strange that the Rev. Father Heras should have 
accepted “ the oral tradition ” recorded by Ferishta, although he brushes 
aside tradition drawn from the Telugu and the Camjrese sources. Some 
Muhammadan chronicles which have come down to our own day contradict 
the history of Ferishta in several places; and wherever it can he tested by < 
the evidence of inscriptions, it is found to be a record of “ palpable 
falsehoods”. 4 5 Therefore* we are not able to repos- the same amount of 
confidence in Ferishta as the Rev. Heras is inclined to do. To correct(th e 
inaccuracies and mis-statements of Ferishta one would have to write a 
tyulky tome, but tor the present we may offer the reader a few select instances 
to illustrate our point. 


F KKISIITA. 

l. ' File government of 

9 

Beejanuggur had remained 
in one family in uninter- 
rupted succession for seven 
hundred years , when Shew 
Ray dying, he uas succee- 
ded by his soli a minor, 
who did not long survive 
him, and left the throne to 
a younger brother. Not long 
after, died also leaving an 
^nfant only of three months 
old. Timraj one of* the prin- 
cipal Ministers of the family 
celebrated for his wisdom 
and experience, became sole 


li 


NFMZ. 


According to Nuniz, the 
kingdom of Bisnaga was 
founded sometime after A. 1 ) 
1330. 'Fen kifigs reigned 
in the city before the usur- 
pation of Narasyriigna ; — 
j. Dehorao ruled for 7 ys. 

2. Bucarao ,, ,-37 ,, 

3. Pureoyre Dcsrao,, x. ,, 


for 43 




6 

* 5 , 


4. Ajarao 

5. Visarao 

6. Deorao 

7. Pinurao ,, 12 

8. N.imclc Ling ,, x 

9. Vetupacrao ,, x 

' 10. Padearao ,, x 


Mqdkrn histori- 
ans (Based upon 
inscriptions) . 

The kingdom wa s 
founded by Ilari- 
hara I. in 1 361 & 
he was succeeded 
by his brother Bu. 
kka I. in 13 56. And 
*‘Bukka 1. ruled until 
1378. Hisdescen. 
dants ruled at Vija- 
yanagar until A.l) # 
1487. Therefore^ 
the kings of the 
first dynasty reign- 
ed for (1487 — 
1336) “15 1 years. 
Saluva Narasimha 


4 The Beginning* of Vijayanagar History 

$ Heras l Aravidu Dynasty I p, 4 . foet note 6. 
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regent, and was cheerfully ('Hie kings of the first who usurped the 
obeyed by the nobility and dynasty rul£d at Bisnaga, throne in 1487 
tassals of the kingdom fo» for 130 4- x + x + x + x. “The ruled until 1493* , 
^orty years. On the occa- reign of Padaerao must He was succeed by 
sion of the yrAtng king’s have been very short. It his son Imngacli 
attainning the age of man- appears to have lasted for Narasimhn who 
hood, Timraj poisoned him, a few months only. Allow- occup i e d the 
and put an infant of the ing 10 years for each of throne until 1505 
family on the throne, in the other three reigns whose or 1506. Narasa < 
order to* have a pretence duration is not stated by Naik who was np‘ 
for retaining the regency in Nuniz, We get 130 + 30* pointed by Saluva 
his hands. Timraj at length rOo years as the period for Nnrasimha as the 
dying, was sinjceeded^in his which the princes of the regent of the king- 
office by his son Ramraj first dynasty ruled at dr in died in 1503. 
#who having married a dau- Bisnaga. His son Vira-Na- 

ghter of Shew Ray, added Narasyimgna ruled for 44 rasimha succeeded 
by that alliance greatly to years. He had two young him as the regent; 
his • influence and Power.”** sons. At the time of his later about 1306 

death, he appointed Narasa he became tltf 
Naik, his general as the king N: governed 
regent of the kingdom and the kingdom until 
commanded him to place 1509. Hewassuc- 
one ol his two sons upon reeded by Krish- 
the throne. Narasa Naik nadcAaiaya who 
enthroned his master's ruled with great 
eldest son,; hut, ns h<^ was glor\ until 1529 
. poisoned bv Tymarasa, an -30 A. I). He was 

enemy of the regent, he succeeded hy his 
placed his master’s second brother Achyuta- 
son upon the throne. He devaraya whose 
confined the young king to reign lasted until 
* the fort of Penugonda, 1 342 A . 1 ). He was 

where he had him assas- succeeded by his 
sinated a few years later, son Venkata 1 , 
Narasa Naik became king, and he had five sons : (1) who died shortly 
Busbalrao (2) Crishnarao Tctarao (4) Ramygupa after; and he was 
(5) Onamysyuaya. After the death of Narasa Naik. ^succeeded by his 
Busbablrao ascended the throne, and ruled for six cousin, Sadasiva 
years. He died. He w r as succeeded by Crisnarao. He whose minister 
governed the kingdom most gloriously, and died. And Ramraj was. 8 
he was succeeded by his half-brother Tetarao, 7 8 


6 ferishta ill. pp. 80— 81, 


7 Forgotten Empire pp, 201 — 395. 

8 Ibid pp. 16 — 290, 
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On a comparison of the above three accounts, that of Ferishta is< 
found to *be least trustworthy. t ,The readers attention is drawn to the 
following points:- f 

(1) According to Feristha, the first dynasty held sway over 
Vijayanagar for Seven hundred years without interruption ; but we learn 
fro/n inscriptions, on which all the modern accounts are based, that the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar was founded in or about 1336 A. I), and that the 
first or the Sangama dynasty came to an end in 1487 A. 1 ). 'Therefore, the 
Sangama kings reigned for 1487 - 1 336 *= 1 5 1 years. The account of 
Nuniz is roughly in agreement with this. As the evidence of tfye inscri- 
ptions is most trustworthy, the statement of Ferishta must be rejected as 
worthless. 

(2) Ferishta informs us that Shew Ray died towards the closing 
years of the Sangama dynasty. He appears to believe that Shew Ray 
w r as the last important member of the Sangama family : but neither the 
inscriptions nor Nuniz mention a king of this name who ruled at Vijaya-* 
nagar. Kven if w r e suppose that Sadasivn might have been the original of 
Ferishta’s Shew Ray, we know that he was the last king of the 'Third 
dynasty and that he did not ascend the throne until A.l). T543- Therefore- 
Svhew' Ray, the last Sangama king must he regarded as a myth whom the 
very imaginative brain of Ferishta appears to have conjured up. 

(3) Kven if we identify Ferishta's Shew' Ray with Saluva 

Narasimha, as some waters have done, we have yet to account for the 

four youngsters who succeeded him. 'The tw'o minor sons of Shew' Ray 
may be identified with the two minor sons of Saluva Narasimha, viz 
Jmmadi Narasimha, and his elder brother ; but the two other princes 

whom the regent Timraj* is said to ‘nave placed upon the throne have no 
room for accomodation. 'The inscriptions mention only Immatfi Narasimha; 
but Nuniz speaks of this prince and of his elder brother. Ferishta 
appears to have multiplied these tw'o princes into four for reasons best 
know'n only to himself. 

(4) The regent’s name according to Ferishta is Timraj ; but 

according to Nuniz and the inscriptions his name is Narasa Naik. 

Ferishta did not know even the name of the regent. 

(5) \Ye learn from Ferishta that Timraj died sometime before 

A.l>. 1535* and he was succeeded by his son Ramraj. Ferishta does no‘ 
leave us in doubt about the identity of RSmraj. He is the same person 
who perished ultimately on the battle field of Talikota. We understand 
from the inscriptions and Telugu literature that Ramaraja’s father w'as 
Sriranga, a grandson of Aravlti Bukka. Sriranga was but an obscurs 
nobleman, and he was not even a minister. If we identity Ferishta ,s 
Timraj with the regent Narasa Naik, Ramraja could not nave been hie 
son, Ferishta does not even allude to Narasa Naik's ‘'famous sons, Viral 
Narasirhha, ‘Krishna, and Achyuta. 1 
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• (/>) Ramaraj is said to* have married a daughter of Shew Ray. 
We know from the Ramarajiyam the pames of the fathers • of all the 
yives of Ramaraja ; and Shew Ray is not mentioned? as one of them ; 
but Tirumaladevi, one of kamaraja’s wives is said to have been as daughter * 
# of the famous ^mperor Krishnadevaraya. 

It is obvious from what is said above that Ferishta was almost 
totally ignorant of the history of Vijayanagar even during the century in 
which he lived. The Rev. Father Heras also admits that Ferishta’s 
account contains “ several palpable falsehoods” Ferishta, of course, does 
not meiftion Krishnadevaraya by name. AJthough he describes Ibrahim 
Adil Shah’s defeat on the banks of the Krishna, he keeps a judicious 
silence over the events which followed the battle. He does not refer to 
the incarceration of the Bhamini princes at Gulburga, and their subsequent 
release by krishnadevaraya. However, according to the contemporary 

* writers, the last Bhamini princes were imprisoned by Adil Shah, and 
Krishnadevaraya released them. 9 

» Fkrisitta. Nuxiz 

ii. Muhammad ‘Shah Bhamuny Full of fury, ho 
II. (I V) died in A. I). 1518. He (Crisnarao) entered 
Wus succeeded by his son Ahmad the kingdom of De- 
Shah II. The king was ‘reduced queem and marched 
to be a mere pensioner* by Ameer against the city of 
Bereed ; he sold the crown-jewels; Culburgura and dcs- 
but Bereed put to death several troyed it and rayed 
people who were involved in the thfc fortress k> the 
transaction. The king died in ground, and the same 
1520. He was succeeded by with many other 
Allauddin II. who contrived a places.' x x x x 
plot to seize the minister ; but In this city of Cal 
the project failed^ The Sultan was burgura, in the fort- 

9 This is mentioned by Nuniz in his History of Bisnaga but his statement 
is considered untrustworthy as it is ooatradieted by the history of Ferishta. 
However we have it from another contemporary, of Krishnadevaraya that ho set a 
liberty three Bhamini Princes flom pr.son at Gulburga after he captured the place 
Bhandara Lakshminarayana thdl author of the Sangita Sunjodaya w T ho was that 
court musician of Krishgadeva alludes to tins ovent, # 

o {fee w* 

^"sSbSns5r* \&€T * 0 ^ (JBPST # 

Bharati 77 No.* 3 p 66 


LAKSHMI- 

NARAYANA. 

Having crossed 
the river Krishna’ 
(after the capture 
of Raichore), he 
burnt the country 
of the Mussul- 
mans. He cap- 
tured the forts of 
Ferozabad, Asan- 
bad, Saga r &c. 
Having vanguL 
shed Adil Shah 
at Kulburga, he 
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deposed and murdered in prison, ress belonging to it, set at liberty, 
Wally UMa succeeded him. ff the king took three the three sons of 
Ameer Bereed conceived a passion sons of the kifig of the ( Bhamini ) « 
'for his queen; he poisoned the Dequem. He made f 

king, and married the queen, the eldest king of • 

On 6is death, Kalim Ella, a son the kingdom of Dequem, his father 

of Ahmad II. by a daughter of being dead 'The other two brothers 

Yossoof Adilkhan was placed he took with him and gave them vach 
upon the throne. He was confined one an allowance, to each one every year 
*to the palace ; and in 1526, he fifty thousand gold i’ardaos ; tmd he 
escaped to Bijapur, and later on holds them and treats them as princes 
to A h am a d an agga r. 10 and great lords, as indeed they are. ll 

Lakshminarayana and Ntiniz were contemporaries of I^rishnadeva- 
raya ; and their evidence must be regarded as more trustworthy than that 
of Ferishta who came to live at Bijapur some sixty years later. Either ♦ 
Eerishta was ignorant of what had taken place, or he suppressed the 
truth and deliberately falsified history. 

iii. Devaraya II and Allauddin II. The following pcrtaftis 

to their last war ; — 

I EftRLSHTA. AHDl'K RAZAK. 

< “ With this host he (Devaraya) A. D. 1443.: About this time, the 

resolved on conquering the Bhamuny Danaik or minister departed on 

kingdom ; and accordingly, in the an expedition to the kingdom of 
year 847 (A.I). t 143), having crossed Kulburga. Sultan Allaudlin \ ham ad 
the river Tungabhadra suddenly, he ,, Shah, upon learning the attempted 
took the fortress of Mudkul, sent his assassination of Deo Rai, and the 
sons to beseige Rachore and Bunka- murder of the principal officers of 
pore and encamped with his army the stMe was exceedingly rejoiced* 
along the bank of the Krishna, and suit an eloquent deputy to 
From hence, he sent detachments deliver this message; “bay me 
which plundered the country as far 700,000 Varahas/ or I will send a 
as Sagar and Bijapur laying it waste world subduing army into your 
with fire and sword.” 13 country, and will extirpate idolatry 

from its lowest foundations”. Deo 
Rai, king of Bijanagar was troubled and angpred at this demand and said, 
“Since I am alive what occasion is there if some servants have been 
slain?. -If my enemies have concieved that weakness, loss, insecurity, and 
calamity have fallen upon me, they are mistaken. I am shielded by a 
powerful and auspicious star, and fortune is favourable to me. Now, 
let all that my enemy can seize from out of my dominions be considered 


10 Ferishta. 11 pp. 558—59 
12 The Bllarati II No, 3 p 66. 


11 Forgotten Empire pp. 357—8 
13 Ferishta II p 432 
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is booty, and made over to his Si^yyids and professors as far me^ 
ill that I can take from his kingdom, I will make over to my fal- 
coners and brahmins.” So, on both sides, armies were sent into other’s* 
country, and committed great devastations .” 44 

t 

Both the writers whom we have cited above are Mussalmans. 
\bdur Razzak was a contemporary of Devaraya 11, and was actually 
pre^nt at Vijayanagar while this war was being iought. Therefore, his 
account of the war is to be preferred to that of Kerishta who lived at # 
Bijapurf 146 years later. Here is an other instance were Kerishta falsities 
history in the interests of his co-religionists. 

iv. Mujahid andKishen Ray: - 

* 

KKRISHTA. SAYYID Al.I. TAZKARAT-UL-MULK. 


He also wrote to Kislien “ The Sultan Mujahid Shah, con- 
Rfly, the Raja of Beejnuggur took it into his templated waging a jihad 
that as some forts and dis- head to extermi- against the infidels in 
tricts between the Krishna nate the idolatry order to add splendour 
and Tungabhadra were held of Vijayanagar to the army of Islam... 
in by them in participation, and to wage a Mujahid daily busied 
which occasioned constant religious war ag* himself in organizing his 
disagreements, it was expected ainst the infidels, army and then proceeded 
the Raja would, for the future So with a numer- against the fort of Adoni 
forego his claims to all terri- ous army and with a large force, and 

tory # east of the Tungabhadra elephants He laid seige to it for a 

together with the fort of proceeded towards year, when the garrison 
Bunkapore and some other* Vijayanagar. running short of water as- 

places. Kishen Roy in reply When the Raya, ked for quarter; and the 
to this demand said that the Kapzah, who was Governor of the fort 
forts of Rachore and Mudkal, the leader of the came out, and after ob- 
and others between the rivers lords of hell, tabling a wTitten treaty 
had for ages belonged to his heard of the ap- returned to the fort with 
family; that the king would proach of theSul- Mujahid Shah’s deputy, 
do wisely, therefore to surren'l tan's army, being in order to evacuate and 
der them, confine his boundary hopeless of retai- surrender the fort.” 
to the north bank of the ning his life and ” (In that same night 
Krishna &c.” possessions, was heavy rain fell, and the 

Mujahid Shah took the field excessively teri- fort became well supplied 
in person, and arrived at lied, and shut wrth water. The garrison 
Beejnuggur. The Hindus tied himself in the regretted having made 


14 Elliot and Dowson IV pp 121—22 
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before the. Muslim troops, for^... As a matter peace, and applied them- 

The Sultan pursued them of necessity, the selves to strengthening 
through woods “ to Seeta above mentioned a the fort. They cut off 
Bund Rameswar’’ Kishen Roy Raya Kapzah the head of Mujahid' 
returned to Beejnuggar closely sent to the court Shah’s deputy, and put- 
pursued by the Muhammadans. of Mujahid Shah, ting “it into a gun, hired 
Mujahid entered the streets a number of his it towards the army of 
of the town; but was strongly most intelligent Mujahid Shah." * 
opposed by the Hindus. He and distinguished “When Mujahid heard 
fought a duel w r ith a Hindu' officers; and they of the resistencc of the 
whom he slew. A general representing their garrison, he returned to 
action w\us fought after which weakness and de- the city ot Ahsanbad, 
the Mussulmans withdrew, spair, and pro- and ^encamped outside in 
Peace was concluded. As fessing obedience order that he might enter 

Mujahid was icturning to and submission, on the following day at® 
Kulburga, he was assassinated agreed to pay a an auspicions hour... Next 
by his uncle Daud Khan. large sum of rial day Mujahid was found 

hard into the on the throne without 

royal treasury; his head." 17 

also to deliver 

over to the agent of the court the keys of 
the fortress which was the cause of the 
hostilities and despute.” After this, as the 
Sultan was returning to Kulburga he was 
assassinated by his cousin Da’ucl khan. 1 ** 
c * 

'The three Mussulman writers whom we cited above do not agree, 
except on one or two points, in describing the events connected with the 
war. There is only one point on which th^y completely agree, Viz that 
Mujahid Shah invaded Yijayanagar tsrritory. Regarding the causes of the 
war Eerishta mentions only the disgreement about the boundaries. This 
appears to have been a mere pretext, the real cause ‘ueing a desire to 
wage jihad or religions war against the infidels in order Lo add splendour 
to the army of Islam," Here the agreement stops. 

According to Eerishta, the Raya of Vijayanagar at the time of 
Mujahid’s invasion was Kishen Roy or Krishna Raya but according to 
Sayyid Ali, he waS called kapzah (Buk-Kapa-Shah). There was only one 
king of the name of Krishnaraya at Vijayanagar, and he ascened the 
throne in A D. 1509 i.e. 123 years after Mujahid s death. In making 
Krishflaraya a contemporary of Mujahid, Eerishta has betrayed his 


15 Ferishta 11 pp 328 — 4i 

16 Burhan i'ma'azir 


17 Ibid 
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appaling ignorance of the chronology of the Kings of Vijayanagar. Sayyid 
Ali gives more or less accurately the name of the Raya who yas the con- 
temporary of Mujahid. He calls him Kapzah who* has correctly been 
identified with Bukka II 18 In fact, the reign of Bukka 1. lasted until* 
1378 A.D. 

Regarding the war, the following is the summary of Ferisftta’s 
account : Mujahid fehah took the field in person, and arrived at Beejnug- 
gar. The Hindus fled before the Muslim troops. The Sultan pursued 
then! through the wood to Seeta Bund Ramesvar’. Kishen Roy then 

returned to Beeinugur, and was closely pursued by the Muhammadans &c. • 

Sayyid Ali’s account differs considerably from that of Ferishta# 
He does not mention the City of Vijayanagar in connection with Mujahid’s 
war ; but he declares that Kapzah who shut himself within the fort had 
submitted to* the Sultan without fighting. Then the Sultan returned to his 
kingdom. The account of Tazkarat-ul-Mulk differs considerably from 
the other two. Mujahid who laid seige to the fort of Adoni very nearly 
succeeded in taking it ; but owing to the fall of rain, he was balked of 
hi* prey, and had to return to his capital Ahsanbad. The account of 
Tazkarat-ul-Mulk is more trustworthy than those of Sayyid Ali and 
Ferishta. Mujahid’s pursuit of the King of Vijayanagar has been declared 
improbable . 19 It is doubtful whether he actually reached the capital 
the Hindu Kingdom. There are very strong reasons for believing that 
the fighting centred round the fortress of Adoni and that the Muhamma- 
dans had to retire to their country utterly discomfited. So much we learn 
from an inscription of 1380 A.D. “ When the Turushkas were swarming 
over Adavani durga and kingdom,” Chennappa Otfeyar, a nephew of 
Harihara II, ” conquered those Turushakae f took possession of th c 

durgh (fort) and the kingdom (rdjya), and gave them to Harihara Raya ’’ 20 
He is also said to have wrested ” from the hands of the Yavanas, the 
territory they had seized, and presented (it) as an upayana to Harihara ,, 2 l 
Although the inscription is dated in 1380 A.D., the events which it 
records, should h$ve taken place some two years earlier . 22 

It is said in the inscription that Chennappa Odeyar aftetf 
his victory over the Mussalmans “recieved a kingdom of his own, and 

18 The Sungama Ey nasty by M. 8. Sarma (unpublished) 4 *^ 

19 Swell The Forgotten Empire p 42 

20 Ep. Car. XII kg; 43. , 

Si Ibid , 

22 According to Bufhand-ina'aetr, the king of Vijayanagar at the time of 
Mujahid's invasion in A.D. 1378 was Kapza or Bukka I. A.D. 1378 was the laal 
year of Bukka’s reign. Thoro was no Muhammadan attack upon vijayanagar 
kingdom not to speak of Adoni between 1378 and 1380 i,e. the date of the present 
inscription Therefor^ the seige of Adoni referred to in the inscription must have 
taken place in 1378 A*D • 
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was at peace . 23 More over, it informs *us that Harihararaya “ had again 
established, the kingdom acquired by his father. , This refers to the 
conquest of the territory between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna, and 
of Konkan with its important port Goa. The Conquest must have been' 
completed in 1380 . We know from an inscription dated in 1379 A.D. 23 , 
thatoHarihara’s army was already conquering certain parts of Konkaii, 
The Vijayanagar army could not have invaded Konkan,*- unless the Muham- 
madans were expelled from Adoni and its surroundings sometime earlier. 
Therefore, K G 43 must the taken as referring to the seige of Adoiyi by 
Mujahid Shah in A. I). 1378 . Taking advantage of the defeat of the 

Muhammadan army, and the ‘subsequent confusion at Gulburga caused by 
the assassination of Mujahid, Harihara II invaded the doub, and Konkap 
which fie easily conquered. 

Thus, in the four instances we have chosen, Kerishta’a account is 
shown to be untrustworthy, either on account of his ignorance of the 
events or due to his tendency to deliberately falsify history in the interests 
of the Mussalmans. A writer who betrays ignorance of the history of 
Vijayanagar even during the century in which he lived connot be regarded 
as a trustworthy authority upon the events connected with its early days. 
TJ?e very fact that he mentions Kishen Roy as a contemporary Muhammad I, 
and Mujahid is a sufficient proof of his gross ignorance. In spite of this, 
the Rev. Father Heras accepts him as a most reliable authority regarding 
the circumstances under which the City of Vijayanagar was founded. Even 
here, he cannot be trusted! And the Rev. Father Heras has leaned upon a 
broken reed. Ferishta informs us that “Bilal Dew convened a meeting of" 
iiis kinsmen and resolved first, to secure the forts of his own country 
ind then remove the seau among the Muhammadans... Bilal Dew, accordingly 
built a strong city upon the frontiers of his dominions, and called*after 
lis son Beeja to which the word ‘nuggur' or city was added, so that it is 
tow known by the name ot Beejnuggur. ‘’Therefore, Ferishta attributes 
in this passage the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar to Ballala III. 
However in the following passage, he mentions a king of Dorasamudra 
who was an ally of Ballala III. 

“Bilal Dewand Kishen Naig united to their forces the troops of. 
the Rajas of Mabir and Dwarasamudra, who were formerly tributary to the 
Government of Carnatic .” 27 1 

It is obvious that according to Ferishta, the Raja of Dwarasamu- 
dra was different from Bilal Dew. the Raja of Carna\ic; but Dwarasamudra 

23 Ep* Cam . XU Kg 43 

24 Ibid 

. 25 Ep. Cam. X K1 113 

26 Feh ahta I p. 427 

27 Ibid ‘ 
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was the capital of Ballala III. until, his death in A. I). ^ 342 . The 
remarks of Father Heras are noteworthy : 

• i4 ♦ 

# “ There is neverthless one slight confusion in his account. Bilal 

Dew is alluded # by Ferishta ‘‘Raja of Carnatic”; but he does not identify 
him with the Raja «of Dwarsamoodra (Dorasamudra), for a little afterwards 
he speaks of an alliance between Bilal Dew, and Rajas of Mabir and 
Dwas-Samoodra. The chronicler most likely did not know that the Baja 
of Carnatic then, Ballala III. held his court and, capital at Dwara* 
samudrA itself ‘,28 « 

The Rev. Father Heras has, therefore, to admit that Ferishta 
was ignorant of what he was writing about. Yet, he declares, “in any 
case, Ballala III. if? said to have built the city of Vijayanagar, calling it 
after his son Beeja or Vijaya”.29 That is enough for him. He does not 
•pay any heed to tradition, literature, and contemporary lithic records which 
unanimously attribute the building of the city to Harihara 1, Bukka I, or 
their spiritual adviser Vidyaranya. He is prepared to ignore the total 
absence of epigraphic evidence regarding Ballala lll\s building of the 
city. We may, however, be excused if we decline to accept the recom- 
mendation of Rather Heras about the accuraev and veracity of Ferishta 
as a historian. 


III 

After an examination of Nuniz's account of the foundation of the 
of the city of Vijayanagar, the Rev. » Father H§ras rejects most of it as 
worthless for reasons which we do not propose to consider at present. We 
arc, however, interested, in this connection, in what he accepts as true. 
He says, “ One event stands ’out clear, and uncontradicted by other histo- 
rical documents. This event is the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar 
by a king who had been imprisoned by the Delhi Mussalmans, taken as 
a prisoner to their northern capital, and then sent back to his country in 
the south. 30 Then he attempts to show that the monarch referred to was 
Ballala III. “ Does Southern Indian History,” asks the Rev. Father, 
“ commemorate any such monarch in the first half of the XIV century ” 31 
He answers this question in Jhe affirmative. “Vlra Ballala III. seems to 
be the king pointed Put by Nuniz as the founder of the city of 
Vijayanagar. ”32 He cites the following to prove his contention. 


28 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History p, 44 

29 Ibid 

30 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History p. 4} 
81 Ibid pp 41 — 42 

39 Ibid p 49 
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(i) “ Ferishta relates that in the year 710 H.E, corresponding 

to A.D. 1310/’ Malik Kafur defeated “ Bilal De ( w, Raja of the Camatic”r 
“took him prisoner, and ravaged his territory. ”33 

t (2) ‘ An inscription of Shimoga Taluka informs us that ‘ after 

the Turuka war, on the occasion of his son Vira-Ballala-Raya (returning) 
trom DiJJi and entering the city (on 6 May, 1313) he released the taxes old 
and new/ ’34 * 

• “ Ballala III, therefore, was taken prisoner to Delhi, and 

afterwards released by the Sultan . '35 c 

These demand careful scrutiny : -It is true that Malik Kafu r 
took Bilal Dew prisoner: but there is nothing in Ferishta to show that 
“he had been taken as a prisoner to their northern capital” Delhi. 
Ferishta informs us that “ Mallik Kafoor returned to Delhy ” in 710 H.E. 
corresponding to A.l). T311. “He presented the king with 312 elephants, ' 
20,000 horses, 96000 maunds of Gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls, 
and other precious effects . ”36 Ferishta, however, does not mention any 
prisoner in this connection, not to speak of a distinguished person like 
Ballala III. The evidence of the inscriptions also contradicts the state- 
ment that Ballala III. had been taken as a prisoner to Delhi. In the 
inscriptions which are dated in 1311, 1312, and 1313 A.D., Ballala III. is 
described as ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and happiness. 
Therefore, there is no support for the contention of Father Heras that 
Ballala III. “was taken as a prisoner to Delhi . "^7 

The Shimoga inscription which Father Heras cites to clinch 
his argument does not a\ all refer ttf Ballala III. The text of the inscri- 
ption runs as follows : 

I (£0) 

tfr»£» 3 )d& ^^e* 1 I 38 

Father Heras tells us that Vira-Ballaja Raya who returned from 
Delhi is Ballala III ; but this statement is liot borne out by the inscri- 
ption itself. VIra« Ballala- Raya who returned fiom Delhi on 6th ’May, A.D. 
1313 was not the reigning Hoysala King. It was his father called 

33 Ibid 

34 Ibid 

35 Ibid 

36 Feriskta 1 p. 372 

i 37 The Beginnings of Vijaynnngnra History p. 42 

38 JG?p, Corn. VII Sh 68 
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Hoysana Vira-Ballala Devarasa who wa^ reigning in ,\.D. 1313, and he 
^nade a grant in honour of the arrival of his son. Therefore, the person 
# who returned from Delhi in 1313 was not a king but only a prince. If 
we accept the Statement of the Rev. Father, we have to believe that # the 
father of Ballala IN, was called Vira-Ballala Devarasa: but this view is 
contradicted by the inscriptions according to which the father of Ballala 
III. Narasimha III. The former had a son called Virupaksha 
Ballala. Therefore, the Vira-Ballala-Rava, who, according to the present 
inscription, retured from Delhi in 1313 A.D. could not be Ballala III. 
Again, the inscription is dated on 6th May 1313 A.D. We know from the 
inscriptions of Ballala IIT that his reign extended from A.D. 1292 to 1342. 
Therefore,, ^Ira-Bafllala-Devarasa, the donor of the inscription under 
consideration, should be identified with Ballala III., and Vira-Ballaja- 
»Raya who returned from Delhi with Virupaksha Ballala (the future 
Ballala IV.) It is now evident that Vira-Ballala III could not have been 
the king “ pointed out by Nuniz as the founder of the city of Vijaya- 
na£ar.‘' The Rev. Father Heras could not have been unaware of these 
facts. Why he put this strange interpretation on the text of the inscription 
is not quite intelligible. This, however, is not the only thing of its kinfi. 

To prove that Hosapatbina is identical with Yijayanagar, Father 
Heras proceeds thus: — 

“ Now, it is a fact that the form Hosapattana does not appear in 
in the inscriptions of Harihara 1. In ona of his inscriptions of the year 
1340 found very recently Hosa-TIampeya Pattana is mentioned. Hence, 
Vijayanagara in the time of Harihara 1 was # popularly called Hosa- 
Hampeyapattana, New city of HampeA 9 

It is true that in an Ascription of 1340 A.D. , a city called Hosa- 
Hampeya-Pattana is said to have been mentioned. 'The inscription (Ep- 
No. 102/1927)40 in which the name Hosa-Harhpeya-pattana is said to appear 
is very much damaged, and the stone w^here the name occurs has peeled 
off in two places resulting in the disappearance of two or three letters. 
Consequently the name, Hosa-Harhpeyan-Pattana is only a conjectural 
restoration by the epigraphist. who is not at all certain of the correctness 
of his reading. The Rev Father Heras pounces upon this guess of the 
epigraphist and attempts to turn it to his own advantage. In his eager- 
ness to catch at a straw, he seems to abandon his duty as a historian. The 


39 The Beginnings of Vtjaya.ganagar History 57 — 58 

40 The inscription is referred to in the Beginnings of Vijayanagar History 

thus :— 1 "South Indian E pig rapy Report 19*27 p 112 No. 88” The reference is wrong 
the correct serial number of the inscription is 102 of 1927 The pafee is 113 and 
not 112, » 
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inscription \Ep. Nq. 102/1927) is* not “one of his (Harihara’s) inscrip- 
tions/ as Father Heras would have 1 us believe. c According to the Report 
of South Indian Epigraphy, 1927, p 113, the inscription belongs to the f 
reigp of the Hoysala king, Vira-Ballala, the son of Vira-Narasinga who 
had his head-quarters in Dorasamudra”, It “mentions a Mahdsdmanta 
of the King of the name of Bommeya Nayaka, governing the Nidugala- 
rdjya , and mentions Hosa-Harnpeya-pattana.” There is absolutely no 
reference to Harihara in it. Again, Hosa-Hampeya-pattana even if it were 
the correct name, could not have been the same town as Hampe ; for 
“Hosa-Hampeya-pattana’ does not mean ‘the New city of Hampe’; but 
it must be rendered as “ the city of New Hampe”, which could not have 
been the same as the Hampe on the Tungabhadr/i. Morover, Hosa- 
Hampeya-Pattana was included in the Nidugala-miya, and ift' 1343 A. I). 
Hampe ought to have been the head-quarters of the Harnpe-Ha 8 tindvati- t 
rdjytu If Hampe and Hosa-Harhpeya-Pattana were one and the same, 
the latter could not have been a provincial town in the appanage of a 
noble Bommeya Nayaka of Ballala J II .'s court; for it was aleady in 
1340, the capital of Harihara I. who could not have been a dependent of 
ftommeya-Nayaka. Therefore, the identification of Hosa-Harhpeya-Pattana 
with Hampe is not sound. Bt that as it may. The most interesting 
point to be noted in this context is the daring attempt made by the Rev. 
Father Heras to foist this inscription (Ep. No. T02/1927) upon Harihara I- 
It is not possible for us to understand the reasons which prompted him 
to put the strange interpretations upon the inscriptions which have abso- 
lutely no bearing upon the subject. It may, however, he noted that they 
are embodied in a scried of lectures which the Rev. Father has delivered 
‘ at the University of Mysore.’, for which act kindness, he publicly* offers 
his thankfulness to Mysoreans, by publishing them in a book form!** We 
refrain from suggesting any explanation. 


41 The Beginning s of Vijayanagar History: Preface. 
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„ Jirna Vijayanagara Charitramu. 


This book in simple, easy showing Telugu, is an attempt by the 
author Mr. Kunduri Iswar L)utt to present the history of Vijayanagar in 
an impressive manner and to bring home ( to the mind of the stay at 
home Andhra, the magnihcience of the “city of victory” by giving a 
description of its ruins. The author also adds at the beginning a chapter 
dealing with the origin of Vijayanagar which though a one sided discussion 
seems to ha\fe been well done. The historical portion is brief but serves 
as a very good introduction to the beginner. The author has put in many 
photographs of Vijayanagar ruins and the instructive value of the book is 
greatly enhanced thereby. We only wish that the next edition of the 
bocjc would contain a fuller discussion of the several views with regard 
to the origin of the empire and an account of its Literary, Social and Religious 
development under the various dynasties. We congratulate the author fcft* 
the production of a valuable introductory work on the Vijayanagar which 
is a subject of ever absorbing interest. 

M.R. 


the Kyifiyat of Tadipatrl. 

Though the Local Records and the other » manuscripts of the 
Mackenzie Collection have received very little attention, some scholars 
think that they are not worthy and useful sources of past history. The 
falsity theory of the entire unreliability and unworthiness of the records 
of that Collection has been exposed by Dr. N. Venkata Ramaniah in his 
studied and valuable work ‘^arikala and Trilochana”. Mr. M. Soma 
sekhara Sarma, the Editor of the work under review follows up this line 
and shows in a convincing way, how an intelligent study of the Local 
Histories known as kai fiats, can bring useful facts to lights. He gives 
at the beginning, a short account of Col. Mackenzie's method of collecting 
these records and discusses how the subjects covered by them differ from 
those of a modern historical Records. The main concern of these local 
* histories is the origin of the village, its Puranic or other connections, the 
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charities of Parikshits or Janamejayas, r the association of the locality with 
the residence of great sages, temples and other beneficial institutions set 
up by rulers of thfc Kali age and their*' subordinates etc., and finaly the 
economic distributions of land and of the village services. The village 
of Tadipatri had its origin in the time of the Vijayanaga* king Praudha’* 
deva Raya and was included in the Oandikota Province. Yera Timma- 
nayadu, Agent over this Province t\as an active partisan of Aliya Rama 
Raya in his usurpation of the throne of ^Vijayanagar. Though in the 
middle of the 17th century Mir Jumla was the Agent, in the time of Abu 
Hasan Tana Shah of Golconda. a certain Lingappa was sent to Tadipatri 
for economic reorganisation. f After the fall of the Moguls the village was 
included in the Cuddapah Subha. During the rule of the Nabobs of 
Cuddapah, the Maharattas infested Tadipatri twice and collected chauth 
and annexed this province. 'Then came the rule of r Haider and Tippoo, 
Towards the close of the 18 century the village of Tadpatri was included 
in the dominions of the Nizam and formed part of the districts ceded by 
him to the East India Company. Munro was the first principal Collector 
of the Tadipatri region. Mr. Sarma edits the kuifiyat in a well paragra- 
phed order and with a valuable historical introduction. The booklet is 
of immense value for the construction of the later history of the Telugu 
fcountry. We congratulate the Editor for this laudable attempt, and hope 
he will bring to light many of these half-forgotten kaijiyals . 


M. R. 
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